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g 0 FOOTBALL PRIZE PAID. ANOTHER £250 OFFERED 
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& 2.000 
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Stationers’ Hatt. 


Don't long for another person’s appetite; use 


HOE’S SAUCE 


| and have a good one of your own. 3 


The CORNER and BORDER 


ofom such an amazingly Leautiful 

this durable tloor covering that no FREE 
fect without it. ‘Seu P 

u have a floor material as richly 
is an expensive carpet square, 
nt from carpet—it keeps gocd 
years and gathers no dirt or 


Samyte pieces, exbilitmg quatity and apy erranee, 

together with book of designs, seut by post. 

We sell on Easy Terms (io se 

or allow a discount of 2s. mi the £ fur cash down, 
We pay carroce 


ity required), 


“ow beueficial this is to the home 

are children whose health 

carefully considered, and what 

( Li-nola is to the hoxnsewife 
- to study economy as weil as 


for covering is just the sume as 
‘corner and border which provide 
crowning touch are a pi‘ cuted 


‘ow Li-nola to you, either hy means 
of desigus or here if you will eal. 


wey finds you importuned to buy. CATESBYS Ltd. 


‘) show Li-mola to you so that you (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., 
aul see that it stands alune among LONDON, Ww. 
? covering. a 


& A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS, 


3 —and “ Park Drives” really ave a treat. You'll say so, 
<> § long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 


a Ay . : 

coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising TWN 
: tS te 

that smokers are buying “Park Drives” in millions. ss ; 


PARK DRIVE | 


20 CIGARETTES 2». 


’ a modest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 
"may mean a big saving in your simoke bill. 
jent Firm, Belfast and Loudon. 


Why don't you “spring” a me 
appeal to you? “ lark Drives 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Indepene 


DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E., &c., lecturing on Food, says: “T, 
chief Text in the Gospel of Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are not Foods 
all, while Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet. Than FRY’S PUR 
COCOA, no better food product of this nature can be obtained or used.” 
PURE 


oy 
TY! Gocoa 


‘‘THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


—Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 


Makers to the Royal Households 
AND TO OTHER ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 


KEEP 
YOURSELF 
FIT 


By following the advice given 
in the 


SCOUT 


BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Eelow Wholesale Prices. 
MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 


GALAXY 


Faia 
% ng 7 k 


Thonsanads are bie 1. 
Baving on equyl terns 


NOT FULLY SATISFIED. shop buver-. All 

guaranteed actory fie 
CHARTS ‘Featimontal. Pe Feet oondiion.atnes' t > of 
Pelmeretowns Bbra ten) Ererend: COST PRICES! 


Free eppreval all. werd. i 


CET THE CREAT BAR- ‘ (¢ 
CAIN LIST D TO-DAY. |\ 


A posteard@ rings i, 


Lady Maria Poneonby received the 21/ Bale of Blankets quite 
tafe yesterday with many thanks, They are very good 


(Approved by Lt.-Gen. Sir R. 
Baden-Pow?ll, K.C.P.) 


The comp'e'e list of charts at prescut 
on sale includes: 
l. How to be Healthy. 
2. Wrist and Arm Exercisos. 
3. Leg and Trunk Exerciscs. 
4 Abdomen and Leg Exercises. 
5. Dumb-Bell Exercises. 
6. Indian Club Exercises. 
7. Ju-Jiteu. . 
8. Rescue from Fire. _— banat! 


. R from wning. 
10. Mow to Act in other Emergen- 2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortaLle, 
cies. (Including Horse Bolting. 52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 
11, newts Sector cuseumpeion, ||| 2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, » mo:t durabio and] 
12. Quarter-8Staff Play. useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, coft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 


Pest Dept 


87 Market St, 
MANCHESTER. 


STUDY THE ADVER?:. 


and when writing |: 


mention “ Pearson 


LAD: 


GAUTIER'S FA! 


ae without do 


13. Knots, Hitches, and Bends. 
14 Morse Signalling Code. 


fh Hi ode. : 
ie. Simple Sandan. seid 2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, algal ne 
17. 8ick-Room Nursing. warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. Safe, Sole and °f 
18. Swimming. 2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splen cover, 1/3 and = 


19. Figuro Carving. 

20. Boxing. 

21. Stencils and Stencilling. 

22. Hammock Making and String 
Netting. 

23. Bugie Calis. 

24. The Scout Staff and its Vecs. 


BALDWIN & + 
Rlectric Parace. + 


size 82in. by 54in., weight 

5lb. Very warm. FREE oN 
2Cream Coloured 

Warm. Fine Quality : 

Crib Blankets, soft =a dy. 


as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


did durable quality, 


Scout Charts printed on cardhoard cost 
2d. each, or 3d. each post paid; six for 
ls. 2d., post paid; twel @ for 2s. 3d ; com- 
plete set 4e., post paid. Send applicat ous, 
with remittances, to The Editor, ‘‘Tue 
Scout,” 28 Maiden Lane, Loudon, W.C. 


12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


Illustrated Barga'n Catalcgnes of Caryets, Heartbrugs, Quilts, Ta 
steade, Overmantels, Curtains, Blankets, &c.,Post re 2 when write sn nen Bea= 
Pearson's Weekly, 2,10 iil. , ‘ 


F, HODGSON & SONS :.0257 Suen: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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rs 


TO 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book RATES. 


n trade of 
Birmingham — is 
3 carricd on to 
such an cMtent that it is driving hundreds of women 
and gifs to drink, and to earning money which 
means misery, disgrace, and the streets. 

At some of the factories there are fines and 
deductions for a8 many as eightcen different things. 
Fines ate imposed for all manner of “ irregularities,” 
as thes atc called. The list includes : 

Leaving a drop of water in a bucket after 
woshing. 

Leaving a water tap dripping. 

Nut turning the gas completely off. 

Talking. 

Touching. 

H:l;.ing each other to finish picces of work. 

The condition of the girl and women workers 
isdepluable. They are paid by the picce. and their 
wages run from six shillings to ten and twelve 
shilinys a week. But rarely do they have a full 
week's Waue. 

They are paid so much for making what is known 
asa clot” of pens. Now a “lot” is supposed 
to contain 112 gross, but in most cases there is 
120 gross. so that the worker makes eight gross 
for nothing. 

Sone time ago this led to a fiery agitation among 
the pen-workers and, led by the late Lady Dilke 
and otlcr prominent social reformers, the women 
formed « trade union, and as a result the employers 
were ordered by the law to issue a ticket to each 
worker on which was stated definitely the weight 
of the metal in each “ lot” and the exact number 
of pens the “lot” was to produce. 


The Sudden Rise In Wages. 


Tt wos a splendid change for the “hands.” 
The waves went up with a leap, and fora time all 
was well. But before long the workers found that 
if icy belonged to the union it would sooner or 
Iter mean dismissal. Foremen and forcwomen 
Iet fall dark hints that the union had better be 
dropped or they would bring in other girls who 
would he quite satisfied with the conditions that 
forme] prevailed. 

Ina very short time the threats had the desired 
tect. The membership of the union decreased 


fui ; 
ayy Fixixc in the 
nn i) pe 


that the association in the end died out altogether. 

Then ‘lic law on the subject began to be violated. 
Kicving that the girls had now no influential 

protection several firms ceased to supply particulars 


swacrited back to their former disgraceful state. 
Todds. many of the workers are making 120 gress 
and Is ug paid for only 112 gross, just as was the 
Case Iv fore the agitation. 
‘ One of the most iniquitous deductions in the 
Jace is that made in respect of what is known as 
vives” ‘The most ordinary pen, simple though it 
“clus to the user of it, passes through sixtecn or 
S ts "nN processes in the course of making, and in 
ie ‘ne er more of these processes it may receive 
wii slight injury; but because it reaches the 
eeeana ys the girl last she is held responsible for 
toil “all defects. Also it may happen that the 
iets (a man) has set her tools badly, or the 
el nay be too brittle and chip off unexpectedly. 


2) _°oT0 INTEREST: 
Y > To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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fal 4 
tions Ne 


THERE IS HARDLY A PEN-MAKER WHO DOESN’T OWE FINES. 


and the rest of the workers fell off in such numbers | 


as to te number of pens in each “ Jot,”” and things | 


Money, Stylo Pens, Scissors, 


F\TERED at 
STViIONE RS Wane. 


aker’é 


it} 


fer 


But no excuse is accepted. 
lised. 
microscopes, place the damaged ones among the 
“ waste,” and make the girl pay for them. 

And she is charged the full wholesale price ! 

What happens to the “damaged” pens? Can 
you guess? They are not thrown away. Nor 
are they handed to the worker. They are sold 
in the majority of cases as “ seconds ”’ at fourpence 
halfpenny a gross, which is only three halfpence 
less than would have been charged for them had 
they been perfect in every detail. 

Carcful though the workers are (pen making is a 
trade that requires care and skill and training 
and judgment) there is a goodly amount of this 
“waste”? every week, but the fault lies either 
with the tool-makers, or is due to the fact that the 
tool-makers have not sufficient time to give the 
necessary attention to their work. But it is not 
they who are made to suffer ; nor is it the employer. 
The value placed upon each batch of “ waste” 
is set against the girl-worker’s name. 

Girls Always In Debt. 

As the “waste” increases so does her debt 
to her master increase. She is in debt to him 
always. The money is stopped out of her wages 
every week, but she finds that so far from her 
alleged liability growing less and less, it is growing 
more and more. 

It is not uncommon to find a woman or a girl 
who is being fined six shillings or seven shillings 
for waste in respect of work which, if she were 
paid for it, would only bring her two shillings and 
threepence. The amount is deducted from her 
wages at so much a week, but long before she has paid 
it she is owing still more. 

At some factories the workers are in debt to the 
extent of as much as ten pounds, and it would be 
difficult to find a pen-maker whose name is not on 
a firm's books as owing something for “ waste.” 
And waste, too, for which she is in no way responsible. 

Another glaring evil, and one against which the 
workers are up in arms, is the penalty imposed 
upon a girl when she helps another girl to finish 
her work. The workers must complete their 
“Jots’” on a Friday and weigh in at a given time. 
Many of the girls finish an hour or two hours 
before it is necessary to hand in their work, but 
others, through illness or other causes, find them- 
selves behindhand. 

The crime of Giving Help. 

© You might give me a hand if you've finished,” 
a girl remarks to a work-mate. 

The work-mate, who is standing idle for a time, 
looks round anxiously, and noticing that the 
foreman, or forewoman is not in sight, helps the 
Inekward one to finish her “Jot.” Without such 


Ose Penny. 


The worker is pena- * 


The officials scrutinise the pens under | Jf she is away a whoic d+ 


\ 


help the girl would not complete her task at the | 


lime stipulated, and she would have tu wait another 
week before obtaining her money. 
On the face of it there seems nothing at all wrong 


PAID 
THIS 


9750 See Page 422. 


WEEK. 


. 


READ OUR PROPOSAL 

REGARDING FACTORY 

FINES IN THE EDITORIAL 
PAGE (P. 436). 


= 


in a worker assisting a colleaque, provided that her 
employer is not adversely avected. In this case 
ne does not suffer in the slightest, and the help 
‘nables a girl to get her week's earnings at the 
‘ime when it is reasonable for her to expect it. 

But should an official hear of the incident the 
‘irl who rendered the assistance is promptly fined 
a shilling. @ 

1t is uning, fining all the way round. Suppose 
v girl is taken ill at home, and is unable to turn 
ap at the factory ; not only does she lose her wages 
for the time she is awa . but she is fined as well. 

If she staysaway hal’ i day she is fined threepence. 
It the fine is sixpence. 
Iwo days’ illness means a {i of a shilling. And 
so it goes on. One girl quis recently was away 
three days, and she was fined ld. fer earnings 
for the remaining three days o. — © week were threo 
shillings, so that not only did she not take home 
any money, but she started the following weck a 
penny in debt. 

The pen trade, in a word, is a black spot oa 
British industry. Its girls and women workers 
are among the worst paid : 1d the most fined 
workers in the country. Instances are given of 
women being fined thirteen shillings more than 
they would have received for the work. There 
is no guarantce as to what a girl will receive at 
the weck end, and it is safe to say that the pen- 
workers who are not alleged to be owing money 
to their employers may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. +4 

Next week we shall deal further with the fining 
in the pen trade, show the astonishing ramifications 
of the system, and its degrading and humiliating 
effects on its victims. 

(Articles on this subject which have already appeared 
are: ** A Review of the System,” * Fining in Lanca- 
shire Mills, ’’ ‘* Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy.”’) 


THE NOISIEST WELL ON EARTH. 

Tuere are wells and wells. Wells which gush 
oil by the million gallons, wells which supply whole 
towns with water. Wells that are mere trickles, 
and wells which flood the country round. But 
there is a well in Hungary that puts all other wells 
in the background. 

This well is at Kissarmas, in Transylvania, and 
has the extraordinary peculiarity that it can be 
heard but not seen. The well is one of natural 
yas; and the gas rushes from the iron bore-pipo 
with such terrific foree and overpowering noise that 
within a circuit of some hundreds of yards it is 
impossible to hear anyone speak. 

In fact, if you want to talk to anyone who is 
with you, you must do it in writing. The noise of 
the escaping gas is so deafening that it is necessary 
for those who go close to the well to plug their ears 
with cotton wool. 

Attempts have been made to get this jet of 
natural gas under control, but as yet with only 
partial suecess. A strony iron tube, about nine 
inches in diameter, has been forced into the ground 3 
and from this tube. forthe last two and a-half years, 
tho invisible gas has been pouring out constantly. 

Several times, when the engineers thought they 
liad conquered the jet, they were beaten at the last 
moment. Once, for instance, when partial control 
had been obtained, the gas forced its way through 
the surface of the surrounding fields. 

The gas pours out of the ion tube with the speed 
of a rifle bullet, and it is estimated that every 
day has secon over a million cubic yards, worth 
£1,250, absolutely wasted, In these two anda hele 
years £1,000,000 of pure methane gas has gone 
for ever. 

If the engincers are successful in finally conquering 
this extraordinary gas jet, it is proposed to conduct 
it through pipes for lnindreds of miles around. an l 
provide many towns with an abundant supply of 
power, light and heat at an exir mely luw bites 


Cigar Culters, and Watches offered in this week's fovilines. 
g 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Tun other day Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., 
was discussing the marriage question. 
He quoted the American phrase that ‘ Courtship 
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have been called simply Rip, but when Mr. Maude 
was shown the first proofs of the posters with the 
word in huge letters—* R I P”—he gave hurried 
orders for the re-naming of the play. He thought 
it looked too tombstone-y. 


HONESTY. 
Ay American millionaire has been talking about 
the Wall Street office-boys, who, by speculating 


is bliss « arriace is blister.” Ameii ‘Ging? i 
is bliss and marriage is blister Ameiican humour on the market “tips” they manage to pick up, 


he sail, often embodies an exaggerated statement 
of truth. and that phrase is apt to come true if a 
man marries a gitl because she has a pretty face. 

He gave tiis after-honeymoon duslogue : 

She: Do you spell ‘ disillusionise’ with a ‘2’ 
oran‘s’?” 

He: *I do not.” 

She: “ Don’t be tiresome! How do you spell it?” 

He: * How do I spell ‘disillusionise’? 1 spell 
it ‘ m-a-r-r-i-e-d’!” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 

Cixon Horstey, in his farewell sermon at 
St. Peter's, Walworth, called attention to the 
improvements that had taken place since he came 
to the church in 1894. But in one direction he has 
had to admit failure ; he has been unable to get the 
children to speak English properly. For instance, 
Walworth refuses to say “ baby”; it is “ baiby ” 
or “ boiby ” every time. 

For years he has tried to get the children in the 
schools to see the differenco between the English 
and the Walworth languages, and he used to write 
sentences according to their Walworth pronuncia- 
tion on the blackboard to show the children the 
difference. Here are some of the sentences: 

* Bintor tiker rome.’ (Been to take her hom>.) 

“ Binnavinagime.” (Been having a game.) 

“ Biby's nime’s Jimes, pline Jimes,” (Baby's 
name is James, plain James.) 

‘Ow, shy cans.” (Oh, shake hands.) 

“ Ai in’t ‘ad no kike.” (I ain't ’ad no cake.) 


GREEDY FOR PRAISE. 

Oxe of Canon Horsley’s stories is about a little 
reformatory girl She had _ discovered tho; 
beginnings of what might have been a serious fire 
in the reformatory, and with great presence of | 
mind, she had extinguished it without alarming the | 
other children. Afterwards the authorities gathered | 
all the children together, and the brave little girl | 
was called up and warmly praised in the presence 
of her comrades, 

Soon afterwards she was discovered trying to 
start another fire so that she might put ti out and be 
praiscd again / ; 


NOT MUCH! 

Mrs. RoosEvrFyt had a nasty accident the other 
day while out riding near Oyster Bay. She was 
thrown by her horse. Her foot caught in the 
stirrup, but just as her mount was on the point 
of dashing off and dragging the unfortunate lady 
after it, Mr. Roosevelt sprang forward and caught 
firmly at the bridle, keeping the startled animal 
quict while his son went to Mrs. Roosevelt's 
assistance. 

‘The incident recalls the fact that one has just 
heard the ex-President’s latest yain. 

A New York man, who had been out in the wild | 
and woolly West among the Indiats and trappers, | 

eturned to his native city. Naturally, he was the 
lion of the hour among his friends, and he was quite 
willing to tell them all about it. 

“'vhe way them Indians love whiskey,” he told 
an admiring audience, one day, “ beats anythin’ 
you ever saw. 1 met a Cheyenne on his pony one 

ay. 

‘Give me a drink of whiskey; Ill give you 
my bridle,’ says he. 

“*No!’ says I. 

“Pll give you my bridle and saddle for a 
drink,’ says he. 

“*No,’ says I, ‘I won't!’, And, if you'll believe 
it, that chap offered me bridle and saddle and pony 
and all for one diink.” 

“Well,” his friends asked breathlessly, “ 
didn't you give it to him for all that ?” 

“Not much!” replied the returned wandcrer 
scornfully. “Not much! Why, 1 bad only one 
drink left!” 


and 


OMINOUS. 

Few of those who attended the first night of 
Rip Van Winkle at The Playhouse were aware 
that Mr. Cyril Maude was very far from well; 
that he was, in fact, swathed in poultices all the time 
he was on the stage. 

His new version of the old Katskill story was to 


OOOO OOe 


often make substantial fortunes. 

“These office-boys,” he declared enthusiastically, 
‘are wonderful—so clever, so daring, and, above 
all, so honest. 

“Let me give you an instance. A few years 
ago I had an office-boy named Jasper. One day 
1 gave him a couple of cents to buy me @ postcard 
and I have never seen him since. 

“You think that dishonest—but wait. 

“ The other day I reccived a postcard from him, 
and on it were these words: ‘ Dear Sir,—Some time 
ago you gave me two cents to buy a postcard for 
you. I started speculating with the two cents, 
and am now worth fifty thousand dollars. Thank 


you! Excuse the delay in sending your post- 
card. This is it!’ 
“Now, how's that for honesty ?” 


OR DIAMETRICALLY ? 

Srrixes and rumours of strikes are still disturbing 
the land, but the Labour troubles have not been 
without their little share in adding to the humour 
of the world. 

An odd blunder was made at a Labour meeting 
recently. 

“ The interests of the employers and the workers,” 
shouted a perspiring speaker, “are diabolically 
opposed |” 

The audience cheered frantically. 


Pryvyeryrrrrrr rire io 


IT'S SO SIMPLE! 


You take the three letters 
T—E—A 


and make up a phrase or sentence of three 
words, each word containing one of the 
letters in their order—like this: 


MoThers Entertain CurAte. 


Then send it to us (see page 425) and 


WIN A PRIZE. 
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AN INTRODUCTION. 

Ti1s story was being told at the recent Church 
Congress by way of illustrating the ‘‘ stand-offish- 
ness” displayed in certain churches. 

One Sunday morning a man entered a church 
and sat down without removing his hat. After 
the service had proceeded for some time, a verger 
woke up to the impropriety of the proceeding. He 


‘ went quietly down the aisle and whispered : 


“You are wearing your hat.” 

The man bowed politely and took his hat off. 
After the service the verger made some remark to 
the man about having forgotten to take his hat 


“ Oh, no! I didn’t forget,” was the calm reply ; 
“but I have been attending this church regularly 


| for two years, and in all that time nobody has 


ever spoken to me, I just thought I would leave 


my hat on this morning to sce if it would serve 
How do you 


as an introduction to somebody. 
do! Iam very glad to meet you!” 


For an ex- 
planation of 
this picture 
turn to. 
Page 418. 


» 
yp 


Ma 


paragraph used, 
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LOVE. 


Can you tell what constitutes love ? 


Answer below. 


THIS WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERICK. 
A soxvrer stood cleaning his sal.re, 


And chatting away to a nabre ; 
In the midst of the chaff 
The sword broke in haff, 

So wasted was all his hard labre, 


JUST A MAN. 


His doctor said he had an tron constituti : 
His friends declared that he had nerves «1 

His employer thought he had a woode:: |. 
All the gir's he knew said he had a heart «! 


Gd. each wees * 
best paragraph acceyled for this col. 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded fur: 
If there is more than ono - 
parayrarh used the penknife will be awarded «, 
the reader whose contribution was received fir’. 
The half-crown this week ts won by S. 
Knight, Board of Education, Westininster, SV, 


But his acquaintances were satisfied tha 
plenty of brass about him. 


WHERE WAS FATHER ? 


Sae said “Go to—father ” when I a‘hed | 


wed. 


She knew that I knew that her father woe 


Sundry 33fline: 


The Fditor will give 2s 


—. 


She knew that I knew what a life he baci ti. 


She knew that I knew what she meant wo) 


said : 


“ Go to father.” 


GROUPING THE SOLDIERS. 
Ficnteen soldiers are standing in a pin. 


First, assort them in such a way that». 
three single ones, three lots of two, and iy 


of three. 


§ The task is now to group the men in three | ° 


that the sums of all lines, horizontal, perp: uu. 


and diagonal is six. 
Solution below. 


THOSE CATS. 


Tw our issue dated October 12th we pubsis') ile 


following verses: 
Mary had a 


Thomas cat, 


It warbled like Caruso, 
A neighbour slung a cricket bat ~ 
Now Thomas doesn't do so. 


Her sister also had a cat, 


Ske called the creature Ques i>. 
The neighbours wouldn't stand i’, . 


Itiivalled Tetrazzini. 


It will be noticed that each verve !'' 
the name of a popular singer. 


We 


a 


readers to add verses on the same lines, 


some attempts: 


Their Aunt Jane, too, a feline ov! 


A feminine maraudcr ; 
She dined off pet canary raw, 
And Aunt Jane didn’t Lau‘cr, 


This tabby’s kittens ran away 


Before their ways grew 


"ee 


{fase 


hey reached a pie-shop, gossij's 
And ended in a Patti. 


A policeman to the pie-shop dame | 
Remarked: “You'll find this ¢ 


For baking eats you're fined ten p"' 


Friends said: “* Well Aid her | 
invited to continue this 
serics. Penknives have been 
sent to the authors of this 


(Readcrs are 


weck's verses.) 


LOVE. 


2 vowela, 2 consonants, and, 


usually, 2 silica. 


GROUPING THE 


SOLDIERS. 


Tis illustration shows how 
the soldiers must be arranged. 


Ever heard of Charley's Aunt? Well, why is this page like Charley’s aunt? 
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Solutions. ( 


| 


b 


1) 
| 
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in the Coal Mines. 


W are now clamouring for the vote, and 
“ya to the efficiency of their sox in the 


oF cepartments of social and industrial life. 
in yew of this, it is interesting to refer back to one 


‘at was forbidden to women by Act of 
nt some seventy years go. 

View. -¢ the work of the miner, who pursues his 
’ |azardous occupation deep down in the 
‘the earth. 

-syson, who has just passed away in the 


the on days. 
i, oot of Parliament, known as Lord Ashley's 
te, oh prohibite 1 women and girls, as well as 
Ls der the age of ten years, from working 
wad wdoin the mines, reecived the Royal 

we Sugust 10th, 1842, and came into opcra- 
‘torch Ist, 1843. 

Just a Sprightly Lass. 


K rivson was then a sprightly ‘“ Laneashire 
1. ine as “ drawer ” in the coz! mine in thie 


. ‘abition, she disguised herslf as a man, 

doing was enabled to keep on working in 
ahnost a full twelvemonth after the now 

i een enforced. 

L ~ Lackwards over her long life and her 

“ tecareer, Kitty Grayson would. in speaking 

rcle of acquaintances of the days of her 


ead 


“ GENTLEMEN-HELPS " 


Lady-helps are plentiful, but have you ever heard of gentlemen-helps ? 


young womanhood, open up a closed chapter in the 


of the Race of the Women who Worked | 


licld, in her ninety-second year, is said | 
ten the last of the race of the pitwomen 


‘iery district, and in order to evade the | 
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industrial life of this country. 

Tt was a common thing then for women and 
girls to receive injurics in the mine, for they were 
subject to the same risks and dangers as the mon, 
and many a woman was killed outright by falls of 
stone and carried home dead to her relatives. 

Kitty herself was injured many tines while 
following her work as miner. ‘I’ve had three 
broken arms,” she told Mr. P. Doublsyou, and 


| day.” 


Kitty had, as stated, the reputation of being 
the last woman who worked in the pit, and the 
circumstances attending her farewell to the mine 
make an interesting chronicle. 

“We women had ten shillings a week drawing 
in the pit,’ said Kitty, “and when we came out 
and had to go filling up coal on the surface, we 
only got one shilling a day, aud we dida’t like this 
drop in our wages.” 

Caught by the Inspector. 

Another woman and Kitty were two of the last 
women stopped. 

It seems that inspectors were sent to the pits to 


lsee that the new law prohibiting women labour 
jundergroand was cared into proper evdect, and | 


Kitty and her working companion had recourse 


' toa ruse to dodge the law. 


She was at this time drawing for an old man whom 
she referred to as ‘* Owd Pea’ Atherton,” and “a 


nangy owd beggar he was, too!" she added, and 1 


when she had the luck to be caught trying to evade 
the lw, he wasn’t by any means pleased. 
She had gone to work disguised to eseape notice, 


wearing hier father’s breeches and jacket, and by tiis 
| means she hoped to be able to keep ona little longer. 
She was drawing at the time in what was called | 
the Tunnel Brow, and one day when she was | 
}ecoming out with a full tub of coal, she met the 


inspector. “This man kept looking at me and 
looking at me,” suid Nitty, “wearing these 


15 


breeches and a flannel shirt, and then he said: 
*T rather think that’s a women.’ T ran up t’ 
ruck out o' t’ sight, but he followed, and said : 
* You're a woman, and if you are here to-morrow 
when I come [ shall bring someone who will take 
you away.’ 

“ He served the other woman wio was with me 
the same way. and we both had to give over tiat 
night.” : 


' showing an enlarged bone ain the wrist, added, | Havied to Satety by Her Breechss, 


“and there's the mark of one break Ieft to this | 


Kitty had once a most alarming espericnes while 
| working in the mine, boing pulled up trom the 
bottom to the ton of the perpendicular colliery 
shaft by the winding rope getting hooked into her 
' breeches at the back, as she put it. 

In those days there were no pit cages. as thera 
are now, for the “ black diamonds "’ were wound 
up in baskets, which were fastenc:! to the winding- 
rope with hooks. One day Kitty, after hooking 
her basket of coal to the rope, was trying to give 
it a better carvying position, when the rope came 
unhooked and the winding engines were started 
before she could put it right. 

The loosened rope was travelling up the shaft 
when the freed hook seized her. “It hooked 
into my breeches at the back,” she said, telling her 
story with a touch of humour, “ and off wi me. an’ 
there was a din before I got to t’ top, [can tell 
you! There was a woman going down o'er against 
me, and hoo shriked harder than me!” 

The engine-wiader stopped his engines and, 
coming to the mouth of the mine, pulled Kitty, 
who was suspended in the shaft up to the surfice, 
; and she was overjoyed at being thus rescucd from 

her pesrilons position, 

During her lengthy life in the coal-mining area of 
| Lancashire, she was frequently called in, beeause 
of her great experience in colliery life and work, 
to assist after mining disasters, and she used to 
reeall the interesting but melancholy fact that she 
| had * washed and laid out" more than a hundred 
; persons who had had the misfortune to lose their 
| lives in collicry explosions, 


WANTED. 


They are just now in request in the British Colonies. Our 


cartoonist suggests that they be given a trial in the Mother Country. 


AR ME, WHA) 


RDINARY 
DO.” 


— 


i 


HE WOULD BRIGHTEN 
THE WINTER EVENINGS 
| BY READING ALOUD 


(couiY ANOTHER 
\ HOUR, MR. 
\ JAMES. 


For the best reason I will give hul/-a-guinea. 


MLA) 


HELP 10 


ENTERTAIN ON 
AT HOME DAYS 


s 


u 


fF 
} ALSO TO GIVE A HELPING HAND IN 
| THE KITCHEN, IF NEEDED. 


Neop short. Mark posteards “Chasey.” 


AND GIVE A 
' HAND WiTH THE 
| SPRING CLEANING 


“LOOK HERE, MRS. 
TIBBS; YOU CAN'T 
TREAT ME JUST 
AS IF I WERE 
YOUR_HUSBAND. 


ae 
cWHAT KEPT YOU "\ 
OST SO LATE LAST A 
NIGHT, M8 JAMES? 


im 

oy 

BUT fF YOU WISH TO KEEP HIM, 
DON'T ASK TACTLESS QUESTIONS. 


CSee pre 730.) 
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LIFEBBAT LAW. 


NN at ti 
An Account of the Rules and Regulations under 
which Royal National Lifeboat Institution Men Work. 

The first point is, who has the power to decide 
whether the lifeboat shall go out or not ? 

This responsibility rests with the honorary 
resretary of the local branch of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. 

Of course he is largely guided in his decision 
by the opinion and advice of the coxswain and 
other leading members of the crew. Still if he 
orders the hoat out unnecessarily or refuses to 
let her go when she should have gone, he must face 
the music of the censure of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution authorities and of public opinion. 

The honorary sceretary’s responsibility is often 
most trying. It is not once in a thousand gales 
that he has any cifficulty in persuading the men 
to face danger. Sometimes, however, he has 
to hold them back when it would be suicide for them 
to go, and occasionally they are eager to launch the 
boat when there is no real occasion for her services. 

The lifehoatman is a great fellow, but being 
such a splendid chap he is essentially human, 
and when there is a pound or two in the offing 
he is sometimes apt to take a rather pessimistic 
view of the chances of a vessel which is in trouble, 
but not in reul distress. 

Rules About Payment. 

As regards pay, the coxswain, the bowman, the 
eignalman, and the caretaker are the only members 
of the lifeboat sea or shore staff who receive a salary. 

The coxswain, towman (he who rows the bow 
oar), and signalman reccive respectively £2., 7s. 6d., 
and 5s. a quarter over and above payment for 
actual service. 

Tho caretaker of the Loat, who is usually the 
last retired coxswain, gets £2 10s. a quarter. 
An ex-coxswain may be granted a pension of 
46 per annum. 

The crew are paid from 25s. to £2 23. a man, 
including coxswain and bowman, per launch, 
according to the scason of the year and the time 
they are out. 

Thus if out in winter for two tides, or the best 
part of two tides, the Royal National Lifeloat 
Institution would probably award each man the 
full two guineas. 

The c fgures are only general figure:, as local 
circumstances sometimes cause them to vary 
above or below the usual scale. 

How is the lifeboat manned ? The local honorary 
secretary keeps a register of boatmen and othce 
mariners willing to serve in the lifeboat. 

Anyone may apply to be placed on this list, 
but although there is no examination to be passed, 
he must convince the sceretary and coxswain 
that he is fit to serve. 

Manning the Boat. 

When it comes to the actual manning of the boat» 
however, it is a case of fist come first in among 
the registered men. 

There are usually twice as many candidates 
0s there are thwarts, and with the exception of the 
coxswain and kowman the men take their places 
us they arrive. 

The lifeboatman’s first duty is to save life, 
property being a secondary consideration. The 
coxswain of a boat who brings away haggare in 
aldition to human beings will certainly have 
to prove that he did so without in any way en- 
daagering the safety of his human freight. 

He has absolute power to forbid a rescued 
person to bring anything into the boat except him. 
selt, and if cargo, baggage, anything of that kind 
is brought into the boat against his orders he may 
have it thrown overboard without any liability 
to a claim for damages. 

At the same time, salvage work is not forbidden 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. The 
mien may be permitted to use the boat for such 
purposes under two conditions: 

1. Whether successful or not, they receive no 
pay from the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

2. They must themselves make good any damage 
done to the boat where the saving of life is not 
concerned. 

Lifeboatmen, of course, have no claim on indi- 
viduals whose lives they have saved, but they 
may accept private rewards from grateful persons 
whom they have plucked from death. 

1t is a dismal fact, however, that the shipwrecke 1 
are not always so gencrous as might be sapposed. 


oo = 
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Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


SAVES THE WOOD. 

On the hammers of shoemakers and other people 
who use this tool con- 
tinually may be seen 
a band of Icather just 
below the head. 

The object of this _ 
band is to protect 
the handle from 
becoming splintered, 
an occurrence which 
would certainly 
happen when nails are 
frequently misscd. 

The life of a handle 
is considerably 
lengthened by thisL 
simple method. 


A LOCK FOR MOTOR-CARS. 

Nowapays when reports of motor-cars being stolen 
are by no means unusual it behoves motorists to take 
every precaution, 
so that their cars 
taay not be driven 
away in their 
absence. 

The picture 
hero shows a use- 
ful device which 
has been adopted 
in this respect. 

It will be seen 


fi OUT 
that this takes 
the form of a 


OF 
i USE small lock, which 


locks the stecring-wheel to the steering column, and 
so prevents the former being turned, 

The lock is saddle-shaped, and when tho key is 
turned it securcly tits over one of the arms of the 
stecring-whecl. 


TESTING AEROPLANE PROPELLERS. 

Tnis illustration shows the arrangement for testing 
aeroplane propellers. 

It is in use in most acroplane factories, and it proves 
the cfficiency or ; 
inefficiency of a 
propeller before it 
is attached to a 
flying-machine. 

The device con- 
sists of a revolving 
arm of steel, which 
is supported by a 
column. At the end 
of the arm is an 
electric motor to 
which the propeller 
is attached. 

As it revolves it 
drives the stec] arm 
through the air, and 
from the speed with which the arm moves the 
driving power of the propeller is gauged. 


—e 


FOR CATCHING RABBITS. 

In Australia rabbits arc so numerous that they are 
looked upon as pests and are destroyed for the protec- 
tion of crops. 

Many varieties of traps are used to catch them, but 
none is more simple or efiicient than the cne showa 
in the illustration. 

pit is dug in the ground al 


7 a 
mg a 


rabLit run, and 


two pieces of beard, swinging on a pivot, are placed 
over it. 

When the unfortunate rabbit comes tearing along 
the run and on to the board it inclincs and pitches hii 
into the pit, and then swings back into its original 
position by a weight at the other end. 

These traps are large enough to hold one hundred 
rabbits, and are sold by hardware deakrs just as oar 
hardware dealers scll rat-traps, 


“AN INCH OF RAIN,” 


eee es 
A Staggering Article which will He! ies 
Realise what this Every-day Expression es 


Means. 


“ Aw inch of rain fell yesterday over ;: 
Kingdom.” 

Could any announcement be more uj): 
We pass it by with careless eyes as 
papers for something really interestin«, 
sensational; little realising that in 1} 
line of bald meteorological information ; 
hidden a significance probably much ren 
ing than in any whole column of the ney. 

We may remember in a vague sort «i 
an inch of rain over an acre of land ; 
something like a hundred tons of watcr ; 
knowledge conveys little that is surju: 
if a vision of the millions of acres that, 
little islands flashes momentarily befuie 
of tho mind.” 

Jf in an idle moment we take te | 
calculate. that an inch of rain over + 
Kingdom means 1,723,042 ailfts.: 
the figures, siupendous as they 
mental geasp and leave us sill u. 
and it is only when we take the prob 
in hand and evoke from it a series « 
tures which we can grasp, that our; 
reveals its marvels to us. 


Sop; ‘ 


Every House Submer::.: :. 


Let us begin by concentrating our’. 
on an area with which we are familia: 
in fancy, we girdle the whole of Midwi 
stout embankment, and into our cous. 
of more than 178,000 acres, drain ony: 
inch cf rain. We shall then sce t!e - 
until the embankment is flooded to » - 
nearly 36 feet, a depth great enouch |. 
every house in the county to the to. 
the least. 

If we now fashion a new resery vr. 
whole of London County---74,816 ace 
five millions of people —for its base, on « 
will have swollen to such proper 
Cleopatra's Necdle were remove isi 
ment and plunged into our rewren . 
be submerged 24 feet beluw the sera. 

By way of variety, let us now buiid | 
around the City of London, with iis. 
than a square mile; and Ict us ni | 
until they pierce the skies to twice 1 
Snowdon, with the highest mountsia 'i 4 
super-added, we shall then find, to vr. 
an inch of rain will fill this city ris 
less than 9,500 feet deep, to the very |.» 

We are already beginning to realy ow 


wonders concealed in the simple slavin °° 


“an inch of rain fell yesterday oye ve | 
Kingdom.” 
An Imposing Canul. 


Let us now, in imagination, dig a 
posing dimensions. It shall be ty» | 
and shall run, straight ‘Sas the ciow 
John o’ Groats’ until it has its outfles 
at Brighton; and into our canal, 6) . 
more in length, Ict us drain our inci 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

We shall then have a stately wats: 
that it would take us a quarter of « 
across it, and so deep that its waters 
two feet above the head of a stanciy 
man. 

If we consider the weight of this 
water spread over the United Kies 
at figures equally staggering. ‘To | 
all the locomotives in Great Britain 
would be pitifully inadequate. 

If each engine of them all were tv! 
journeys a day, strained to its ull 
with a load of a thousand tons - > 
were possible—every locomotive 1) | 
would be occupied every working di 
twelve months. ; 

Such, then, are a few of the mary: 
inch of rain, which may easily fall in > 
As many as seven inclics have falls 
in a single day—at Ardrishaig, 19 
on December 7th, 1863; 12:9 inches . 
twenty-four hours in Texas ; and 2) 
same time at Darjeeling ; while in « 
197 inches have been registered it © 
berland, and 610 at Cheirapunji, in h: 


When sending Pictur "3 eSS Y oe ? Sn, vena GY . a 
J ling Picture Pars, address your envelope to te Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrieltu St, bo 


INSTALMENT OF THE GREAT STORY 
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This is the story of a man's deep and strange sin, and the dead-sea fruit born of 

sinned in the oeta and passion of hot-blooded youth, and forgiven by the tragic ee eee lary 
And because of his sin, she sinned, and sins again sprang from their sins, and they and others reaped the aftermath. 
Yet aeons Ne a teas that stretch from this first sin and twine themselves round the innocent as well as the 
guilty, there will be found threads of gold and laughter and pure love, of noble devotion and heroic se}f-sacrifice. 


THE SIN. t 
(= y Marcnant, the son of a wealthy cotton 
|. joat. falls in love with beautiful Mary Ryder, a 


‘| 1: .f looms in one of his father’s weaving- ! 

‘yows, however, that they can never be | 

y cwd, for she is the victim of a girl-marriage to @ | 

Gor! al. who is, she believes, in Canada. | 

is. nilt Marchant’s love overpowers him. He | 
).. Mary from the footpath, slips his arm round 


)- an] with a fierce ery, blind with passion, he 
hors her lips withskisses. He is not rebuked, 
‘tre Ryder has swooned, and he knows it not. 
ai testined, however, to bring forth dead-sca 


\orn Mary regains consciousness, she upbraids 
Mo ant fur his cruelty. His remorse is terrible to 
. wit he vows that he will never rest until she 


wing morning Mary Ryder goes to Gostock 
[och Church to destroy the only proof of her 
vith her brute of a husband so that she may 
uiarey Marchant. 

Iii just midnight when she returns to Millberougb. | 
Tie luvticly opens the door. 

\ clove at the woman's face tells Mary that some- 
tars hes happened, and then a drunken snore reaches 
vs, Ilr husband hag come back. 

Vv lantady retires to bed. She is awakened by 
a ch and a clatter of swift running feet on the 
hiles, She secs Mary’s husband lying face down- 
vodsonthe floor, He is dead. 

the inquest the jury bring in a verdict of wilful 
uicder against Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. But | 
never catch her, And it is about this time 
' i Gourse Marchant’s hair goes grey, which is strange 
Meo vecng a man, 


te patie 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. : 

‘Tw eNTy-T7HREE vears have passed since that fateful 

nit of George Marchant’s sin. George Marchant of 
las ave is now Lord Millborough. 

lis fimily consists of his wife, a son (Roy), his 

tuttce Eileen, and among his servants is Fairy 


Kure Willow is a selfish, shallow-minded little 
Weel \ ese one ambition is to be a great actress. 

Mecho just been caught by Mrs. Jordan, the house- 
looper. ting a scene with Stevens, the footman at 
‘he Hall, Stevens is, in consequence, given notice, 
at Fairy is warned. The girl is impudent, and goes 
CH ty see the chauffeur Evans, her lover, whom she 
iene sn appointment she has with Mr. Stanley Jack, 
pis Niddons Dramatic Agency—a dramatic agency 
tiv ia name, 


Shinty: Jack is a rogue, and while flattering Fairy, 
lintolly extracts from her particulars regarding 
Millborough’s jewels, and he arranges for 
, one of his underlings, to fill the vacancy at 
sl caused by Stevens’ dismissal. 

. * * * 

‘ce 2 silent Lord Millborough and Marcus 
they weg trusted companion and sceretary, are at 
yun AS one day, when Drake is distracted by Lord 
“"tonh, who, as soon as he sees Beth Willow, a 
Th. of looms, reels and falls against a driving-beIt. 
4c night as ifin a decam Lord Millborough staggers ! 


is 
Ls 
Raitiaw 


f;! 


F leigh is 


I a I Te 


from his bed and walks unstcadily to the safe in tho ! 


! corner of his room. 


It is filled with papers. One is marked “ Last Will 
and Testament,” and across an envelupe is written 
‘““ Not to be opencd till after my death.” Lord Mill- 
borough takes out from the papers a faded photograph. | 

‘“* Mary,” he whispers. 

Then he falls for a second tiie. 

Marcus Drake, followed by the ductor and Babbage, 
the new footman, hurries to the bedroom, Drake 


‘gathers up his lordship’s papcrs, but the envelope 
‘marked “ Not to be opened till after my death” is 


not among them. 
* * * * 


Fairy has decided to make a secret journey to the 


| Siddons Dramatic Agency at London, and has p:r- 
. suaded Bob Evans to take her to Baddeley Junction | 


in one of his master’s cars, and to gct her little hantbeg 


' which she has hidden in the woodman’s hut. 


On the way back from Baddeley Junction Bob 
discovers Stevens, recently footman at the Hall, lying 
on the ground, brutally done to death, and Evans is | 


arrested on suspicion of having killed him. 
* * * * 


When in London, at lodgings kept by a Mrs. Paul 
in Corus Strect, Fairy learns the news of the thett 
of Lady Millborough’s jewels and the arrest of Evans. 
Then she remembers that by a mistake she has someone 
else’s bag in place of her own. She looks at the chair 
by the side of the bed on w hich she had placed the bag 
before she fell asleep. 

It is gone. { 

And on the window of a small room adjoining | 
Fairy's is the distinct impression of a left hand from 
which the second finger has been severed at the seeord 
knuckle. | 

Then Fairy, afraid lest she will be arrested for ! 
complicity in the crime, goes ints the street. She has 
no definite plans, and simply walks about aimlessly. 

Tresenily she is stopped by Mrs. Lustleigh. the 
procuress of Red House, St. John’s Wood, who is ever 
on the look-out for innocent girls. 

“Where are you going, ny dear child 2?" she asks. 
“You're faint. Come with me. Twill look after you.” 

So Fairv, helpless and terzor-stri-ken, is taken to 
Mrs. Lusticich’s house of shame. Here she is drugged 
and her clothes are taken away and beautiful new 
garments substituted. In another coom Mrs. Lust- 
speaking into a telephone. ‘Is that Sir 

Yes, Pm Mrs. Lustlei:h. can you dine here 

Tie loveliest thing in the workl Oh, you | 

her! You'll come? Good! Dinner at 


Harold ? 
to-night ? 
will love 


‘eight, just you and I, and the girl.” 


* * * 

There is a knock at the door of the Sidduns Academy 
of Dramatic Art, and o beautiful, dark-eyed, simply. . 
dressed woman enters. 

“1m Mary Willow's sister,” 
“ Has my sister been here ?”’ 

“She was due here to-day,” replies the arch-rogue 
Stanley Jack. ‘I got her comfortably fixed up in 
rooms in Corus Street, but she has disappeared. ‘The 
whole thing’s an amazing mystery. It must be most 
distressing to you. Please accept my decpest 
sympathy.” 

a Stanley Jack stops suddenly. 
has an extraordinary resemblance to Mrs. Paul, the 
lodeing-house keeper. ' 

The ong is a faded hadew of a woman, with a face 
on which post sorrow and suffering ha: set their veal, 
with grey hair still showing here and there a golden 
thread, and this young woman from Millborough—the 
runaway skivvey's sister—is dark and in all the glory 
of budding, beautiful womanhood. 

But they ave atike—Beth Willow and Mrs. Paul. | 

“Thank you,” Beth replies, and turns towards the 


she says in a low voice. | 


This young woman ' 


door. 
She js going to 16 Corus Street to sce Mrs. Paul. 
You can now read on! \ 


Supposing a winner of one of our big prizes decided to buy a 


, for them. 


, during our bricf interview. 


; unpleasant. 


CHAPTER TWELVE (continued). 
The Missing Finger, 


Srantey Jack anticipated Beth, and reached the 
double doors first. : 

“Please accept my sincerest sympathy in your 
trouble,” ho murmured. * But remember —the 
darkest cloud has a silver lining !”’ 

He threw back his head as if he were addressing his 
words to the gallery and expected a round of applauso 
t But what would have impressed Fairy 
failed with Beth, Again he experienced that curious 
feeling of irritation, conscious of his powerlessness to 
impress her, though nothing could have been more 
theatrically polite and svmpathetic than his manner. 

“TD suppose,” he added, “you were interviewed by 
the police before you left Millborough ? It must h ie 
been most distressing !” , : 

* Yes,” replicd Both, and again the vague look o 
suspicion crept into her heavy-lidded, dark-shadowed 
eyes. 

She was nearly dead-beat, and the room seemed 
inclined to revolve round her, but she was trying to 
read the character of this good-looking man, whose 
manners were theatrical, and who was associated with 
Fairy’s flight. He might act the manners of a gentle. 
man, but he was not the genuine article. 

Beth was only a minder of looms, aml had dived 
her life in humble places, Lut she dad shaped a very 
clear ideal of what a gentleman should be. ‘Yo her a 
“man” must be a gentleman, whether he wore clogs op 


| patent-l-ather boots. 


And the man had come into her life—Marens Drake, 


i Lord Millborouzh’s secretary by circumstance, but by 


nature and inclination an adventurer in the best and 
truest sense of the word. 

“Naturally Im interested and distressed,” con- 
tinued Stanley Jack, keeping hold of the door-handle. 
Your sister made such a favourable impression on mo 
You told the police that 
she was coming to us—to the Academy ?” 

“No!” 

Her lips quivered. She regretted now not having 
disregarded Fairy’s entreatics. But the letter had 
been so vague, with its allusion to ‘* Miss Romayne,” 
and Beth had barely recovered consciousness when 
Major Collett had questioned her. Her reason had 
becn stunned, and she had obeyed the dazed instinct to 
be faithful to the promise made to the dead woman sho 
believed to be her mother—to guard Fairy. She had 
protected and screened her so often. 

“ Strictly speaking,” went on Stanley Jack, and for 
the first time his gold tooth gleamed and Beth saw it, 
“T ought to go to the police myself, and throw what 
light 1 can on her behaviour.” 

Your scoundrel who cannot look man or woman in 
the face steadily is of an inferior brand of scoundrel, 
Jack looked straightly at Beth, He had attempted to 


| terrify this young woman, who irritated him, and had 


the satisfaction of seeing her wince ; but she did not 
fall on her knees, actually or figuratively, and beseech 


‘him not to do so. 


“I'm going to see Mrs. Paul first,”’ she said, “ anid 
then I shall go to the polico mysclf. My sister may 
have been foolish, and behaved madly. Perhaps she’s 
the victim of scoundrels, but she’s not guilty!” 

Mr. Jack nearly bit his lip badly. He was beginning 
to dislike this young woman intensely. Was she 
suspicious, or had she dealt him a chance blow in the 
dark ? 

* Perhaps vou're right,” he said slowly, with a strong 


‘ emphasis of doubt on the © perhaps.” 


He opened the doors and held out his hand, 
but Beth failed to see it. Her wound was throbbing 
ant buraing, and she wrestled with sickly giddi- 
ness, 

When she was gone Mr. Jack's expression becamo 
Both Willow was the sccond woman 
to get on his nerves on this very trying day of bitter 
disappointment. Beatrix Delorme had already done 
so with her glaomy forebodings and that yarn of hers 


' about the mark of a hand, the second finger missing, 
‘seen on a grimy window at Mrs. Paul's, 


Dead men 


did not make marks on windows. She must have 


=z 


howse with ib. 
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imagined ii—nerves! An} then, confound her! she 
must needs trot out the past ! . 

Nevertheless, though ho had dismissed Beatrix 
Delorme’s statement as an impossibility, Mr. Jack's 
expression did not suggest a comfortable frame of 
mind, and, a mirror catching his cye, he was so 
displeased with the reflection of his face thut he forced 
asmile, It was decidedly a forced smile. ; 

Then he picked up a speaking-tube communicatins 
with 2 room wherein Miss Delorme was making an effort 
to give an clocution lesson. 

“To want you!” he said into the tube, as if he 
were addressing a doz. 

Miss Delormo came to him, the pupils of her eyes 
still curiously and uncannily dilated. . 

“Can't vou get a better expression on than that!” 
enspped Mr. Jack. “Hang it! you're not playin 
Lady Macbeth! ‘The skivvey's sister has been hers} 

How Fairy would have writhed could she have 
heard herself called a‘ skivvey ” ! 

“4 thought I'd let you know. Also, I'm going to 
the police!” 

“Going to 

“You heard, dida’t you?” interrupted Jack 
brutally, working off his feelings, ‘Going to the 
police. Better than waiting for them to come to me, 
int it? The skivvey’s sixter—one of your touch- 
me-not, try-to-kiss-me-and-I'll-call-the-zguard —sort-— 
realises I knew Mary Willow and Viola Romayne were 
the same. To havo made out that TI didnt would 
have been fishy. If the police haven’t found it out 
already, they wiil. If they come to me theyll want 
to know why [ didnot come forward with the 
information.” 

Hie picked up his grey Homburg hat and fixed it 
jauntily on his head at a studied though apparently 
careless anglo. 

“IT shall get along now,” he added, in his best 
Hight-comedy vein. ‘See if I can’t render confusion 
a little worse confounded. ‘The truth, nearly the 
wholo truth, but not quite the truth, so help me!’ 
‘That’s the idea. I shall enjoy mvsclf. If there’s no 
money in the game now, I may as well get a little fun 
out of it!” 

* Fun!” whispered the woman with dilated eves. 

“Oh, go out and drown yourseli ! ” snarled Mr. ack, 
his mask down for a moment, his gold tooth gleaming, 
wad quitted the room, 

Geatrix Delorme’s hands went to her full, white 
throat as if something were round it and chokinz her. 

* And ho loved me once!” she breathed out in a 
strangled whisper. “ And I saw—saw it—the mark 
of Reube’s hand; seem to sce it now!” She glarcd 
into vacancy. ‘ Oh, Go:l, scem to sce it now—raw and 

tecding—as when——” 

She pressed her shaking hands to her cyes, trying 
to blot out a ghastly vision. But she saw it still! 


” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
“Do You Know the Name of Willow?” 


“Tewant to see Mrs. Paul!” 

The fifteen-year-old girl, who helped Mrs. Paul by 
day, had opened the door, and stared hard at Beth 
Willow, 

“Mrs. Paul's out just now, miss,” she said. 

““Has—has Miss Romayne come back ?” 
controlled her voice, 

** No—that’s she’s not, miss!” replied the day-cirl, 
still studying Beth in puzzled fashion. ‘It's like this 
‘ere. Mrs. Paul come back from doing ‘er shopping all 
ef an Curry, and looking queer and upset, and when 
she heard Miss Romayne was gone, off she goes again, 
comes back, goes off again, sceming more upset than 
ever, and I couldn't say for one moment when she'll 
be back again.” 

And then the girl, whom Mes. Paul had befriended 
and taken from a life of misery, sereencd her mouth 
with one hand : 

* She'd kill ’erself doing anyone a good —she would ! 
And, pardon me, miss, but are you a relative of Mrs. 
Paul's?” i 

Reth shook her head mechanically, v itout wonder 
at. the question. Her thoughts were centred on Fairy. 

“If it’s rooms you're after, miss, I can show you 
what we ‘ave—but you're fecling queer! P’raps you'd 
like to sit down and rest a bit in the missus’s room ? ” 

Beth had reached out suddenly and steadied herself 
against the lintcl of the door. She had neither tasted, 
nor siven food a thought for hours, 

“Thank vou-—I will!” 

Beth’s voice was inflected with the musical, sinz- 
song Lancashire intonation. Fairy, on the other hand, 
had taken great pains to rid her specch of all Lanca- 
shire intonation and dialect, lest they should stamp 
her as vulgar, and had modelled her diction and her 
manners on Lady Millborough’s, Miss Kileen’s, and 
Lady Millborough’s aristocratic friends. 

“Could I get you a glass of water—or anything. 
miss?” asked the girl when she had ushered Beth into 
Mrs. Paul's sitting-room. 

“Thank you, yes,” said Beth feebly, hating herself 
foo her physical weakness. “Youre kind and 
thoughtful. LT shall be better in a minute |”? 

The gi! brought a glass of water, 


Beth 


That do you think 


“T don't say Mrs. Paul mayn’t be back in a minute,” 
said as she quittcd the room. 

Te water eka tell Beth. She told herself that she 
would wait a little while for this Mrs. Paul. And then, 
should she got? ‘4e police ? She was more afraid now 
of Fairy herself, what she might do in a state of un- 
reasoning terror, than of the police. ‘hey might prove 
Fairy’s friends rather than her enemies and persccutors, 
unless—— 

Stanley Jack had intruded himsclf into her thouglits. 
Icth could picture him flattering Fairy, playing cn her 
vanity, and appcaling to her love of male admiration. 
Was vhe allowing her imagination to ran away with 
her? But even if Fairy had taken the jewels, she could 
have only done so unwittingly or as an innocent 
dupe! . 

Thora was a photocra;h album on a table in Mrs. 
Pauls little room, and Beth's restless fingers were 
cloquent of her tortured indecision as they played at 
the album's clasp and uii-napped it! 

What was best for the girl she had promised sacredly 
to protect? . . 

She had opened the album and was turning over 
the pages, but lafdly conscious of what she was 
doing. Faces stared up at her, but she did not study 
them or the writing across many of the photographs. 
“Yo dear Mrs. Paul, in remembrance of much I:indness 
and help,” was penned across one by a girl who had 
lodged there. Others had written in the same gratctul 
strain. 

Beth turned another page, and gave a little start. 
A photograph, not of a {ace but of a place, had arrested 
her attention. She drew a hand sharply across her 
eyes, for things were inclined to fog and dance. 

“The Stack !”’ she whispered. 


Did Mrs. Paul come from Millborough, and was this | 


the reason why a photograph of the Stack was given 
a place in her album, or had it been sent her by some 
friend or visitor to the place ? 

But there it was, the Stack! Millhorough Hall and 
the beacon could be seen in the picture, and Beth 
could distinguish some of the foot-tracks as well as 
the roads, 

A woman’s tears had more than once fallen on that 
photograph. 

It was on one of these foot-tracks, visible in the 
picture like a thin thread, that George Marchant mct 
Mary Ryder, many years ago, the night he had sinned 
deeply and strangely against her, yet had been 
forgiven. 

Hate was ruling strangely. 2. 2 

Now the human fruit of that sin stood in Mrs. Paul's 
little room, staring at the picture. 

Beth's brain was racing and reeling dizzily as well. 
The picture had conjured up memorics of Fairy and 
girlhood, of days—zencrally Saturdays and Sundays— 
when she and Fairy had escaped from smoke-ridden 
Millborough to the breczes and the freshness and the 
rugrzcd wildness of the Stack, 

Was Mrs. Paul a Lancashire woman from the neigh- 
bourhood of Millboroungh 2? Was that the reason 
why Fairy had gone to lodge with her? If she were, 
Beth somehow felt that she would not be so alone in a 
strange city, not so helpless—not where she was 
concerned hersclf, for she did not reck of self, but in her 
search for Fairy. If Mrs. Paul were a Lancashire 
woman, it would be almost like meeting a relative. 

But the next moment her thoughts were distracted, 
and she was clawing her face with her hands. ‘I'he cry 
of a newsboy had pierced into the room. 

“Missing servant—Arrest—Latest—Arrest ! ” 

Crescendo—diminishing ! 

Beth started forward as if touched by a spur. 
Swiftly. but stumbling a little blindly, she hurried 
along the linolenm-carpeted passage and Ict herself 
out into Corus Strect. She must have a paper ! 

She was in time to see the scampering lad swing 
round a corner. As she followed in pursuit, a woman 
turned into Corus Street at the opposite end, 

It was Mrs. Paul. 

She was carrying an evening paper, bought from 
the very lad Beth was trying to overtake. Her lips 
were very tightly compressed. 

Fairy had let slip at the lodging-house thet she 
came from Millborough. Since when Mrs. Paul had 
seen the evening papers and read a description of 
Mary Willow, the wanted servant, and had becn 
quick to realise that Viola Romayne, tho girl she had 
snatched from Mrs. Lustleigh, was this Mary Willow. 

But Mrs. Paul had realised more than this. ‘The 
missing girl was a dead sister’s child, and Mrs. Paul 
like Beth, was searching for her, , 


As a matter of fact, the newsboy, whose cries of 


Sorry, there 
is not room 
here to ex- 
plain this 
picture. 
Turn to 
page 430. 


would be a good title for that house? Be appropriate. 


“Arrest” had drawn Beth into the 
suppressed the words “hourly capected 
purposes, Fairy was, indeed, a pricy: 
moment, but not in a police. tation etl, 
the door locked, was a luxuriois bedrooiy * 
Houze, St. John’s Wood, the aboue of Ly 
Lustleigh. 

Mrs, Pouls knowledge of the workd es: j 
and sins and follies bad been gainer ds), 
school of experience. Her braver was to 
dead sister's child froma the ‘coneres , 
unreasoning desperation that she pi: 
upon her. She had read Fairy’s has , 
realised who she was—its shallowness, 1: 
and its vanity, and at the werst she enij! 
the gil with having been citer the in. 
catspaw of others, 

Mrs. Paul had been to the Acadeins. | 
Jack had refused to sce her. Now sho . 
home simply for want of clers cf any kin! 

She noticed the open street duor and .! 
passing to her sittinz-room. 

* God help her, and grant me to help | 
was her prayer. “* My sister Lizzie’s oiti 
A streak of sunlight, finding its way i 
fell upon her face and found one of U'. 

threads that still lingered among the | 
hair, She was still beautiful in a ot, 
way, and the burden she bore was rather «1, 
than of age. Her years were not more 1}. 

She was Mrs. Paul now, a lodginy 
in Corus Street, but twenty-three 
called her Mary Ryder at Marchant’s M:, 

She was crossing the room when sv: 
her attention and took her to the t:!!. 
must have opened her album in her ¢' 
photograph of the Stack was lookin 1 

She could sce the track, like a thin ii: 
George Marchant met her, circled an aii 
and drew her from the path to wher 
heavily and a turf bank sloped. 

Just George Marchant then, “the vores: 
to-day Lord Millborough, with an a: 
great kcauty, and a son and da 
Mrs. Paul, let lodgings ! 

But she did not blame him. We 
dead, and better it was that he hadi 

The woman's | slender body sx 
were surging at sight of the yp. 
Willow, the dead sister's child, was 
memory thevshts of the dead sister hi! 

It was Lizzie Willow who Kad cio): 
Millborough to the poor room ina Ton ion 
“Mary Ryder” lav, wanted for ti» 
husband, Richard Durdan, but bel’ 
have committed snicide, expe-tis 
bitth to the child begotten by Coc i 

She had nearly died in child-birth, and . 
lain unconscious. When at |.-+t 
returned, ‘ Mary Ryder” had ascot f 
little one. Her sister Lizzie had whi 
that the baby—a girl—had been bors 
taken for burial to a naincless grave i 1 
spot, for this is the way when wean 
death, not life, and her joy is turned jin 
ashes, 

But Lizzie Willow had lied, thinkine it ! 
that her trazic sister, under the mutds! 
believe her tragic love-child born dead. 
one lived. Lizzie Willow hod breght Ts 
own child with the connivance uf her i: 
knew much, but not all. 

“ Mary Ryder” hed wept most toril 
a mother, but after a long while— who > 
robbed mother’s heart at such a time ? 
that God alone knew, but perhaps it was f°" 

Eut often since then, in the long years | 
in the island where she nursed lepers, in * 
slum helping helpless and ignorant 
Corus Street letting lodgings and f1) inv 
from shame, Mrs. Paul—as she was 2: 
the child as she would have been h: 
her in fancy passing from chilihood into. 
girlhood to woman’s threshold, and jut +: 

““She would have been twenty-two tow * 
Mrs. Paul. : 

And perhaps Fate, who loves an ie 
petrates many a crucl one, grinned. 

For the child lived and was grown 11" 
Beth Willow, and it was Beth who he! |! 
open and had gone only a few minutes Ys! 

‘““T beg pardon, m’m!” . 

Mrs. Paul turned. Minnio Tillett, ! 
stood on the threshold. Beth had left t) 
and Minnie had not heard Mrs, Paul's nos 

“There was a young lady called, an! | - 
gone. First she askcd for you, mm, ani! 
Miss Romayne was come back. She w 
and queer, so I asked her into yeur tb 
give ‘er a glass of water.” 

“* What was she like? What was her! 
Paul spoke quickly. : 

* T didn’t think to ask her “er neme. 1" 
how she called you so to mind that I thi 
be some relative, m’im, though Pve nes 
speak of none—not so much #3 a Lieve et! 
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meter 
EEE 


ww: + was she like 2” There was a catch in Mrs. 


‘yas you, I should say, m’m. Might ‘avo 
“uty, twenty-one, or twenty-two, but I 
cay no more. I don't think sho was a 
‘’ 'm'm. She spoke broad and soft, and 
oh Ive never been out of London mysclf, I've 
ye hind of voice when folk ‘ave come up from 
ve by them football excursions.” 
u—very like me?” asked Mrs. Paul. 

on her dead sister's other daughter ? 

nm,” answered the girl, “whereas you 
wen—I mean, m'm, you is fair. But she 
. you, m’m. I didn't ’ear ’er go. Them 
at the back of the ’ouse was in a shocking state 
t never ‘ave cleaned ’em a week ago—so | 
I have a good go-in at “cm!” 

1 not seen it, but Minnie Tillett had cleancd 
- yell as much grime, the imprint of a hand 

i, the second finger was missing ! 

re tho girl could resume her description of Beth 
from which dirty windows had momentarily 
(her, the front door bell rang peremptorily 
hor along the passage. 
-r room Mrs. Paul commanded a view of the 
direct toot, and as it opened she caught sight of two 
men ite could not distinguish their 
features clearly, but the nature of 
their visit flashed upon her. 

The citl hurried back. She was 
tokine ihe keenest interest in the 
Millhorouza mystery, but she had 
hot cen seen Miss ‘ Romayne,” 

so fer nothing had occurred to 
it into her head that the 
“theatuical ’ and the missing servant 
were one and the same. 

“Oh, mim, to see you, m'm!” 

t ered in a scared whisper. 
s! Krom Scotland Yard!” 

But she was not quite faccurate. 
Only one of the two men was a 
Scotland Yard man, 

The ether, with straight eyelids 
shisha across slate coloured eyes 
and a heavy moustache veiling a 
vom, hard mouth, was Major Collctt, 
lhoroch's martineé Chief Con- 
yin who had suppressed 
reat strike in the cotton 
iron hand, thereby winning 
the approval and gratitude of the 
: ‘ut making himself loathed 
vg hands, 

1 been done in Mill- 
Nyouch, and at Millborough Hall, 
for he had questioned Beth Willow 

i ler sister, and subsequently 
fa 


Ts, 


Moor (lett, in consequence 
foovhoms -ummunication, pree 
onion Tle was in conf 
wt Somtsad Yard, when a telep! 
came through from a putec- 
Woa peer Camford Strect to the 
; : Ir. Stanley Jack had 
dueble information. 
Poult ad guessed the busines: 
‘ vag a thin, trai; t 
{into her bosom painiull, 
vont to them along the 


7 i 
_\etare came into Major Collett's The ratecul 
; sured eyes, A visit to 
‘er nt’s mil, years back, viien he 


sling younz subaltern ia a crack reviecnt 
tyo-sing glimpse cf a beautiful your: wom 
: eve’ & tsom, had been long since forgotten. 
‘esaw the tesemblanee between the faded ghost of 
bouee boautiful woman and Beth Willow. 

And he asked himself a quick question. Information 
been recived that Mary Willow, undee the rare 


h 
it 
had wuce kept by a Mre. Paul, from which the girl 
td subsequently disappeared. Was Mrs. Bail a 
tlative cf the Willow family ? If so, might she not 
“empt to sereen Mary Willow much as the gitl’s 

“rn had dene ? 

“You're Mes, Paul?” Collett spoke to her as if she 
«<1 a niutinous soldicr rather than a wounin. 


Major Collett from  Millborough —Chief 


Put; we 
! borenzh ¢ 


t Romayne, had reached London and gone to a | 


| 


Fever heard of it, befure to-day ? 
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from the wineting path to where the shadows fell more 
heavily and a turf bank slopod. 

The young snbaltern had been known as a gay blade 
then, a daring rider and a winner of Hunt Cups. His 
people were county folk. And when, after years of 
service, many spent in India, which he reckoned badly 
requited, he was appointed Chicf Constable, thev said 
in Millboroush that it was due (0 the influence of Lord 
Millborouzh, uncrowned king of the big cottun-town, 
Others whi-per-d of petticoat influeace. Older people 
recalled how young Collect Lad beon rather “ thick wi’ ” 
Lady Millborough, poor asa church mouse, but with the 
airs and eraces and pride of a female Lucifer, before she 
married * Mester George.” 

One of Mrs, Paul's delicate hands was at her bosom 
again as if she wrestled with a sudden pain there. 

The man’s slate-coloured eyes were still raking her. 
He had clus the door. 

“You've had a girl lodging here, who arrived some 
timo in the carly morning. 
Viola Romayne. Answer my questions. 
know her under any other name ¢” 


re the name of 
Did you 


“ No.” 

“ we , x 

7 eee to you? 

“Sure? Let's have the truth!" 


od 


7 ot 


© Tei. she was a stranger to sie,” answered Mrs. 
Pant n nicatly, ; : 
“Domes te wrong, but haven't T seen you in Mil 


“I, bet ao words came from 
of the head. 


The woran’s Eps me 
fer denial was a shake 
them. Weer denial was ash 
“yer heard the name of Willow % 
This time she found voies ; 
“Tread it in to-day’s papers ! ; 
&Dontevale my questions! "The man with slate. 


coloured eyes threw the worlds at her “tifad you | 


yt 
a 


“Noi” 


“Very well, Toaccept thet -for the nevaent, 
) Mow tell me when yeu first ueara ni Miss Viola Rowuyne 
and hew she ¢ » rooms here ? 


“They “for ler by a Mr. Stanley Pack 


woven Gin dle. 


pechaps, unfortunete in his meme. He wos frequently 
called “ Mixed Pickles ? by his colleagues ; sonetim: 4 
© Pieealilli,” “ Chutney.” and by the names of ottied 
well-known kinds and brands. But he was rezer 
at the Yard as rather “ hot stuff,” and had pi: 
more than one rod for gentlemen of the criminul 
fraternity. 

“You knew nothing about her,” went on Mijce 
Collett, “ant yet you met her at that time? 
Thoughtful of vou, wasn't it 2?” 

Mrs. Paul's pale faded face flushed. 

“Twas toh! she was younz,” she answered.‘ And 
I know London.” 

“Go on. ‘Tell me what happened !” 

Mrs. Paul did so, tellin the truth, and more than 
once Mr. Pickles pencilled unostentatiously on his cut, 
Miss Viola Romayne had told Mrs, Paul that she hat 
lost the key of her bag. Me. Pickles male a note of 
i that in a shorthand that was a mixture of Vitara 
and Pickles’ own. He did not worry abort the wa shins 
of hig linen, though he was rather an cecentrie parts, 
‘ who preferred shirt-cuffs and the backs of envelopes, 
| and even his thumb-nails, to a note-bouk, Noboty 

but Mr. Pickles himsclf was equal to decipheriag into 
\long-hand his remarkable short-hand. 

“When you went out shopping,” was one of tho 
Major's questions, “* Miss Romayav was in her room, 
asleep |” 

* Vos.” 

“You don’t know when shic left 2?” 

“My girl,’ answered Mrs. Paul, “told me that 
when Miss Delorme came from tne Siddons Academy, 
caine to see if Miss Romayne hal 
arrived, Miss Delorie found she was 
gone.” 

Mr. Pickles pencilled. 

“Now, then, Lil see the room,” 
suid Collete. “ Lead the way!” 

Mrs. Paul turned slow), aud weat 
up the narrow stiirs. 

Minnie ‘Tillett had hovered all 
the while indistinctly at the top 
of the stair: leading to the basemen’, 

Me. Pickles saw her. Hfe did not 
follow the Chief Constable imme- 
dively, but beckoned the day-gicl 
from the shadow, 

{tc had a melancholy face, elean- 
shaven, aid his uose was. slightly 
red, thouzh be waz tho most 
al-stemious of men. His trouble waa 
indigestion, for which he to! pills, 


‘ Hohe never made complaint 
shoatit. dis gloomy voice itscehend 
his melancholy agpearanee, ant 


‘sted a chronic state of cenres- 
8 vet hieaour frequentty evinkhed 
» moutatal wave im he 


v3, ar | they lo a 
Seotland Yerd that his feariess 


mole up iva 


© By tae wor, weed 
” 


| Minnie ‘Til 


SHANE 
bat 


“Veg, yes ! 


table oefers 


“Yes, sir.” : ; . 
Beforo Me. Pickles joined Major € Mtb oupctvira, 
vhe squigghd shoithand on bisects. 
ar’ * * * 


London's streets full of incident. Ao crowd 
| vathers and as quick!y telis, aud av few minutes after 
vour drunken man has boon arrested oe tic vir 
fof a eab accident has been borne away on a slr 
‘to the hospital, the huni stivams flow on as. 


as if nothing has hapnened, 
Frwy 


are 


{ af the Sideons A vy of Drastic Art—in Camford 1 A few minutes Mei Ee ee Mr. Piehtes 
cali | Stroot.”? reached the dodeine-howse in Cocug &ovcst, only two 
“erove alittle start. A memory had surged upon | street. . . ma pe es ye. ae na a te 
“tv tof the past, more than twenty-three vears tide | When did vou first seo her ? , j streets away, policom n were vines ae with. af 
Be enised the man with the Tevelation of his! ‘At King’s rosa, Ad met her, answere'! Mrs. Paul. © asa! et where hehacts fatasd a hind ef cvatre 
ay “a I H aa i Wh: fo a crowd. 
Time had not effected such an alteration 1 What oe 7 — 
ice as in Mrs. Pauls, His moustache wae | ado Ain the back- Bee) RED Aas A 8 ants See 
‘ula little grizzled, his features heavier | ae sl ident id by the craw) openel. 
te Garse, and the hidden mouth harder; but she | cround ard maple ee | ee eet, tities en dtand 
“vl of a Major Collett’s appointment, 2s Chief | Click Con vhle, wag pager sen Se TO aE te rat ‘ sis an es hanialee 
te at the time, and she recognised his now as jhad not se word, Buh ots hen i Pes Coot {b ne e ee th: ne 0 “ ; eae fea 
Fete hing young soldier whom ste had knowa by the siumape i ae i! See te AD aia Se 
“Wao had won himself a reputation for davilry and ja Haine a vananmlalmest | rt Wants a had stu: Walled t 
@ fricned of young George Marchant, whom tus | Chick In me oe i; = Nw won. ae: ae 
I iL s mester? had once shown over Ais. hant’s Hef : ero ediiey i 
ft —Coote the night when he drew “ Mary Ryder undert 4 kG ate ER 
y . , q wine stiloe lage ts ' he 8 9T5 ms 
I'cv the best titles I will tive five waisteoat-neckel o1 divenf stylos Mass p. ris CE 


> 


apie 


ckwards. 
ivally, yet with gentleness, policemen 
raised her, p d her 6n the ambulance, pulled over 
t. head to sereen her decently from staring eyes, 
aid then wheeled her away. 

<>) Beth Willow, who had come to London in quest 
of Fairy, was taken to hospital. 


and tumbie b 
Quickly, pra 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 


The Rat-catcher of Diver Street. 

Tir street was indescribably foul and dirty . . + 
a <‘reet inhabited only by the very dress of humanity. 
It was at the back of Corns Street, where Mrs. Paul 
hal her poor little lodging-house, an:l by comparison 
vith this one, Mrs. Pauls strect was a Park Lane 
of elegance. 

Liscr Street was its name, and it alutted on to the 
is of the great river-side factorics that pursued 
their ugly industries inscl-ntly indifferent to the smart 
r side of the river. 


The 


botels on the orke 

Tiiit—Miscry—Crime ! 
Fallen. 

‘Thea linked arms, and held tightly their victims 
(hat came to them from Everywhere to live Nowhere, 
The houses were old and tetterinz, and had been 
condemned by the County Council, but nothing was 
done vet to rid Diver Street of itshumanrats «0. 5s 
e rats would cling 


three Fates of the 


and till the ship began to sink, thos 
Every house was lt of in rocn 
ied by 


to it. 


fainilics of threes and fuars, and even 
sascmnent o.o. . foul undergroun: 
to the human refuse that calle: 


—— 


cecllars were * 
them “homes. 
In the bacment of a house the kack windows of 


which were diteci 
and overlooked leads, a man lived alone. 
Quet and invifvmsive 2. 
quarrels, an‘ kept bimeelf to himself, and his personality 
was 
the common ecnsent of the other people in the building. 

He was big, with a powerful, slouching figure, a mane 
of ragged black hair fell over eves embedded in pock- 
marked flesh, and his teeth were long and yellow. 
Rut the crowning and most repellant thing about him 
wos his left hand. 

Vic second puger twas severed at the knuckle, 

‘Vie band was seared with half healed bites, Lut the 
man was able to use it quite well, never sceming to | 
mics the finger. He stayed in his ccllar all day, but 
went out at night, returning in the early hours of | 
dava—coming and going like a mystery. 

No one knew his rightful name . . . he gave 
none; but the children called out after him ‘Old 
Stump,” and by that name he was known. 

At times he would bring home some stray pet from 
the street, and share with it his few crusts... at| 
others he would return with less innocent burdens. 

‘}hat same night that every paper was full of the 
account of the mixing jewels from Millborough Tall, | 
“Oli Stump,” came back from his wanderings and 
deseonding to his ccilar, turned the rusty key in the 
luk, then sat down on a stocl—the only piece of 
furniture in the cellar, and opening a paper parcel, took 
out a loaf of bread and some pieces of fried fish. 

A tallow candle flickered on a wooden box that did 
duty asa table, ant threw a dim gleam of light on toa 
heap of sacks in a corner, “* Old Stump’s ” bed. 

As the man began his meal there was a faint sound 
of paper stirring behind the box, and prescutly a long 
black shape glided into sirht. A rat. . © fierce 
and as revelting as its grim-faced host . . . but 
man and vermin understood cach cther .  . between 
them there was a camaraderie as quecr as it was 
natural. . . . Outcast in God's image, and rat 
from the sewage, brought to the ccilar in a 1at-catcher's 
care. 

‘The man with the walformed hand flung a few crumbs 
to the slimy creature, and a curious chuckle came 
from his throat. 


He was 


*: Eat all you want, little pal—we are in luck to-day— | 


we shall want for nothing . . . 
we shall move to a better hiding-place . . . you 
are a trusty friend . . . mot a false one—you 
won't betray me like a woman once did . . . a 
woman as foul as she was beautiful—curse her, 
the——” He bit savagcly into the bread, as though 
to shake off the memory that bis words conjured up 
stom the shadowy past . . . the Past that had 
known him as ancther man . . . When bis band 
had been as other men’s. 

~ Curse ker!’ be nvuttered, as the rat with beady 
eyes watched his moveients, 

Another shake of the huge shoulders as if to fling 
offa hated cnemsy, then Le iese from the stool, ~ 


dropped tu one knee, pullcd vut, and opencd a rusted 
chisp-knife. 

And the rat watched him still as he}. vered up 
from the uneven, damp fluor, and tovk from the litt 
dug-out grave belo a Lag. 

‘the Lag that bad alicady cost Fairy Willow, Bob 
Evans, and others much misery—fur which the police 
were searching! 

“Jo luch’s way, old pal!” be muttored to the big, 


“Beeause they have got 


————————————OOOOmo 
cerroborated this. She seemed to go faint suddenly, 
| 

and each room | 

| 


facing Mrs. Paul's back windows, | 
i 

. + . + I 
joined in no ones | 
| 


so revolting and hideous that he was avoided by | 


nothing. Soon | 


' 

t 

| 

: { 

“Twas in luck, this morning!” he muttered, as he | 
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black rat, as if he were addressing a human being, 
and from an inner pocket of his regged, filthy coat, drow 
out a file. 

The light from the candle made a curious streak 
across his dirty, pock-marked features as he filed awey 
at the lock of the fateful bag of miscry and mystery. 

And he plied the file deftly—the man known to the 
ragged children of Diver Street as “ Old Stump,” whose 
job was rat-catching for a master rat-catcher, who 
paid him for descending into the sewers in his stead 
when diink bad upset his nerves. 

The hideous band, bitten by innumerable rats, 
seemed to suficr no draw-back from its infirmity, as the 
file, after a moment's grittcd pause, opened the bag. 

Then an oath came scrunchingly from the man’s 
yellow tecth. For since he had filched a bag and a 
purse from a lodging-house room he had read an 
evening paper. But the bag contained only theatrical 
wigs and * make up.” 

He tore them out, and flung them to the ground. 
Then, struck by some possibility, he thrust that 
maimed left hand of his into the bag and struck 
the bottom. ‘Ihe next instant, he was tugging, 

ressing, and pulling, and then—out came a false 

>ottom. 

Glittering jewels rolled out on to the cellar-floor— 
flashed in the candle-ligkt—diamonds—hcere and there 
a rope of pearls—a tiara that could be converted into a 
necklace—pendants—bracelets—rings ! 

They made the eves of the man and his rat- 
companion dull by comparison. 

Ladv MillLorough’s jewcls! 

Never before had Diver Street, mean, slummy Diver 
Street, had such a wealth of jewelery in its squalid 
environment. 

The man’s breath came in gasps of hoarse excitement 
as he clhwed up the jewels and pawed them and 
dangled them beforo the flickering candle. 

He noticed nothing else. 

He did not sce that a packct had fallen to the floor— 
a sealed packet 
across Which 
was written 
“Not to ke 
opencd till after 
my death.” 

From up 
above, on the 

avement,could 
heard the 
tramp, tramp, 
of feet — foul 
words flowing 
from quarreling 
men and 
women, But in 
the cellar there 
was tho silence 
of triumph... 
of gloating joy 
.. . of caution 
that fears in 
each pausing 
step the menace 
of police and 
capture. Mouthing silently, the man whom children 
called “Old Stump,” fingered and once kissed the 
jewels that had not long since graced the white 
throat and bosom and hair of Lady Millborough. 

Memory’s sluggish mud was being stirred by the 
eddies of his soul. . . the Past was reaching out 
ugly claws and drawing him back. i 

“Money !”? he mouthed. ‘I'll turn these sparklers 
into moncy—and then I'll look for them—revenge !'” 

And he giared at the hand with its ugly gap. Then 
suddenly he buried his shaggy, mane-like head in his 
arms and choked like a man overcome by some softer 
memory. A black thing crept up, and pressed its soft 
body against his cheek. 

It was the rat, ** Old Stump’s ” only friend. 

, Men end vermin remaincd thus for some time. The 
candle flickered and flamed like an amber tongue, 
creating a deeper darkness outside the circle of its 
own light. 

| Lut there was work to be done . . . it was 
| dangerous to keep the jewels there . . . he was 
surrounded by thieves . . . and there was no 
honour amony them. 

* Down, little pal; down, Nero!”’ he said to his 
rat. °° Master must go to work. Money, liitle pal. 
Don't you believe it? 1 had money once—spent it 
like water—on a woman—now they call me * Old 
Stump!’ Down in the sewers of life—little pal. But 
mavbe I'll come up again, now!” 

He crossed sléuchingly io the corner of the cellar, 
and feund a cracked piece ef lovking-glass, and 
returned to where the jewels lay. 

“You know the test, little pal!” he muttered, 
picking up a diamond nechlace, and scratched on the 
louking-glass with it. 

The necklace droppe.l from his hand with a jingle 
and flashed in the candle-light like falling dew-drops. 
A convulsion twisted his pock-marked face. 

He snatched up a hiavclet and pat it to the samc 
test: but there was no cut on the glass. 

“Dene in!” he muttered. 


“Ever heard the name of Willow?” 

The Chief Constuble spoke to Mrs. 

Paul as if she had been a mutinous 
soldier rather than a woman, 


a pain inside.” 


That is the answer to a conunadruir 


With a ghastly oath he tested a pendant. 
“Paste!” he snarled. ‘ Paste —ja- - 

And he burled the pendant at the biz, bla : 
scuttled away silently and hid itself amon +! 
that was Old Stump’s bed. 

When at last Nero thrust his head cf ; 
hiding-place, and sought his master w 
glittering eyes, ‘* Old Stump” was st. 
envelope pete up from the floor, writscr 
“ Not to be opened till after my death.” 
The writing waa Lord Millborough 's. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
A House of Shame. 


Wr left Fairy Willow in Mrs. Lustleizt’. 2. ° 
in St. John’s Wood, suddenly gripped by an. 
at finding the door of the bedroom in wli.) -! 
and found hersclf, locked. 

But the real significance cf the turned | 
occur to her, Her first terrified thou:it : 
was a prisoner and that the police ha! | 
and that Mrs. Lustleigh had proved a f..-- ! 
wonderful lingeric that she had found 
own missing things, that had given ber. : 
detached delight as she fingered the: 
tregedy and mystery—Stevens dead a 
under arrest—had been driven from bh 

Mrs. Lustleigh had guesscd who + 
had promised her shelter and prot: 
it all a trick 2, What was she to du: 1 
back to Millborough, ty be 2euficd at : 
the servant who had run anay unler s 
name, unsble to prove ber innoc 1 
aa well as unreascning {ear of the law, ©. 
of her. 

What was she to do ? 

An agony of indecision sclzed ier, 
ached. Ob, what was she to do ? 

Had she heard Mrs. Lustleigh’s m» 
telephone she would have understood | 

And then as the poor little sport of | 
in the beautiful night-dress in wiih sho: 
when she woke, still stood at the dor. 
what was she to do, unanswered, shel 
turned on the other side. 

She shrank back as Mrs. Lustleigh 
footed, but the woman, whose fi 
locked hag-like without paint and ps: 
formation,” was smiling, and Fairy fut. 
of her panic of a moment before. 

“What are vou doing out of b 
Lustleigh, ‘You look frighten. 
wits.” 

“Twas not in this room when I—i 
and my clothes are gone—and the at. 
stammercd Fairy. 

“You were very s'eepy and tir. 
said Mrs. Lustleigh, slipping an arn: 1 
waist; “but surely you remembé 
room with me. I'm your friend, pos j 
know—I know!” 

She stroked the girl's soft cheek vic! > 
micht have been valuing its texture. 

“I didn't do it!’ shivered Fairy. 

“T know,” murmured the wenn. 
trust me—and obey me—you need h. 
fear. My maid is quite tiustworthy. } °° 
something to the other servants. 4 
body's reading the papers. So the 
have been told youre a niece of n 
you've lost your luggage, and were \« 
after your journey. «nd now—if ) 
enough—I want you to get dressed, a: 
Marie, will help you. Tut! tut! Do 
I've a friend coming to dinner, and Iwan 
with us, just as if you were my nico.” 

The soul-monger watched Fairy from 1 
her eyes. She could sce that she was | 
out of her depths. 

“You call me ‘ Auntie —I shall c.!! ° 
And my friend's such a nice fellow. 
nice men? You must be bright and = 
him. Tut! tut! Do as I tell you. 
rich—and_ so good-looking. ‘There's ™ 
you shouldn't stay with me here quite © lh 
you behave prettily and nicely—and ds 
‘And I’ve a lovely gown that will just =". 
men must have fallen in Jove with tha: : 
yours, dear. Now, dear, if you rea ied : 
rested, I shall ring for Marie to dress Ys 

* [——” stammered Fairy. 

“ Girlie,” said Mrs. Lustleizh, and i: > - 
her sharp teeth, was significant. : 
making inquiries in the neizhbou 
do as I tell you. DoasI tell you! 

She touched the bell, A’ dark-l: 
woman came into the room. 

* T——" stammered Fairy. : 

“Marie,” said Mrs. Lustleigh, help ' 
dress. She will wear Miss Maud’s v tit 
my string of pearls.” 

Fairy knew a thiill, Then the eld fear 
the fear she knew when she found t 
But she suffered the maid to dress her. 


aly 


At 


. iy 


bl a 


wv 

a= 

escape 
clothe. and she 
qd opvad a 
a in Mrs 


ad she 


but submit! 


glia Was 


sl 


Lor ( 
tion =i : . a 
mirror. Beth Willow stumbled backirards 


was 


the edge of the pavement and fell 7 
under the wheel, 


a shoes silver. Pcarls—no matter if 
ro sham—gleamed softly on her white throat. 
cks were rouged. The French maid had told 


her she luoked white. 
Vanity and fear and helplessness—all three wrestled 
tox in Fairy’s bewildered, distracted brain. 


should she tear these things from her—break a window 
—anl scream! Something was whispering in her 


ear. 

But Mrs. Lustleigh glided into the room. She was 
gowned in evening wear, a magnificent, flamboyant 
uress of amber-coloured chiffon. 

“You look sweet and lovely, dear!” she murmured. 
“Come along!” e 

She took Fairy’s arm. 


oo [— 
Do as I tell you!” 


“Tat! tut! 
* * * . 
The drawing-room at the Red House was a dainty 


enough apartment, gilt mirrors (how in after ycars 
Fairy hated the sight of gilt mirrors !), flowers, couches, 


subdued lights, and the whole atmosphere heavy with 
a peculiarly subtle perfume. 
‘The man in evening “dress, 
studying one of the 
tl, 


waiting alone, was 
ictures on the wall, He was a 
etal lowking individual of some thirty-fiv 
with a well-groomed, upturned moustache, but 
is ipition and fast living had given a slight sag to the 
esd below ve dark eyes and printcd a few fine lines 
tire as wel 

Sit Harold Hilmon had been one of Mrs. Lustleigh'’s 
pa‘rons for some time. He turned as the door opencd, 


and Mrs, Lustleigh and Fairy entered. 
Lut a moment the girl held back. 
alts, 


vd 


Then she heard 
ustleigh murmur in a cooing voice: 

3 is Violet: But Mrs. Lustleigh withheld 
une of her guest. 

_ fury saw mistily that a handsome, well-bred man, 
fantsomer than Mr, Jack, and looking like the quiet, 
wll-dressed, clean-cut, bored men who uscd to stay at 
‘borough Hall, was bowing to her. 

She tricd to smile, and bowed as she had secn Miss 
Kitcn bow. And for all her distraction, her bewilder- 
. she knew a little thrill of vanity as she saw his 
3 lizht up with surprised admiration ; but she did 
uot read what kindled there as well. 

_And presently she experienced a kind of mixture of 
nivitmare and a dream of earthly paradise when she 
Fund herself seated in a dimly-lit dining-room, the 
Ins some man talking to her as if she were his equal. 
5 Noticed that only one maid waited, and that was 
Mic, who had dressed her. Mrs. Lustlcigh coocd 
ind murmured, and played the hostess perfectly. 
Cumpagne flowed. 

d gradually it became more like an earthly 
lice than a nightmare. Hcre tho crics of the 
vs could not penctrate. ‘The handsome man 


I 


th 


Te 
1 
\ 


“is telling her how pretty she looked—how well hee 
ee The champagne scemed to be 
‘ ing joyously and merrily in her brain. 

Why think of Bob in a cell, or of Stevens dead ! 

‘é us Sanitleed back, and laughed. 


foun became her. 
bul] 


She had cultivated 
le of her superiors at Millborough Hall. The 
‘cs of wine seemed to be rising more swiftly to her 


8° 1 the aly A ; 
“1 tie glow in the man’s eyes decpencd. 


‘hd presently she found herself back in the drawing: 


Ton acain, and Mrs. Lustleizh gone. Bob under 
sion Lady Millborough’s jewels stolen, and Sicvens 
| aes No, that was a bad dream. She was in a 
bat “il room, and a handsome man was making love 


se slipped an arm round her waist. 
; ih, Please let me go... you will crush 
vn}? ‘a 


hk rr, ‘It that Miss Eileen would have said something | 


«Li be very careful of it!” said Sir Harold Hilmon 


Cun you Give nea 


began to laugh much and sav silly things prettily, | 
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lightly, Keeping his arm about her slim figure, and 
smiling into her blue eyes, unduly brizht with wine. 

You like pretty clothes, don’t you?” 

Why worry about Bob and Stevens—jewels? It 
was lovely, this, to be made love to by a handsome 
man, areal ¢ontleman ! 

“ Yes,” she laughed a little wildly, 

He laughed at that. 

“Tike pretty girls in thom, and you particularly. I 
suppose you know that you're very pretty, don’t you 2” 

“Do you think so?” . , 

The man’s grip on her waist lightened. 

“You're so pretty that [ want to kiss you!” be 
whispered thickly. “You wouldn't object, 
would you?” 

She laughed, a soft little laugh of enjovment. The 
wine was in her head, but not in her specch. She had 
always been given to play with fire. 

“Would I mind? Well, it depends on all sorts of 
things—but I don’t like moustaches !” 

“Tl shave to-morrow!” he said, with another 
thick laugh. “ But Vil kiss you now!” 

“No, you won't!’ she retorted.‘ Yowll shave 
first!” 

“ But we mizhtn’t mect again for ages. 
kept waiting for what I want!” 

The little home in Millborough, Beth, the misery she 
had already caused, had no place in her bubbling brain. 

She pouted her lips a little, and then slipped away 
from him. 

“ You little witch |’ whispered the man. 
like to smack you!” 

But he did not attempt. to take the kiss she had 
refused him coquettish!y. He would take his 1ih later, 
when she would be casicr to manage. 

“ Have vou been here long?” be asked. 

She shook her head. “No!” 

Memorics rushed. She put a hand to her cyes, 
drew it away, and tried to laugh gaily. 

The man rose from the couch, and tucked her arm 
in his. 

% “ Suppose we find Mrs. Lust)-ish 1” 
 Ves—Auntie!” Fairy gigzled. 

Her tongue seemed to belon: to someone clse. Was 
this a monstrous joke—a dream -or what? Would 
she wake presently and find hersclf back in the hedroom 
at Millborough Hall and hear Puggie, the still-room 
maid, snoring ? 

Sir Harold Hilmon opened the door. 

“Yes! Let's find Auntie!” 

He opened the door, and Ied her upstairs—softly- 
carpeted stairs, past closed doors, and then Sir Harold 
opened a door on the left. 

“No!” he said, looking 
come aleng in, We'll wait 
Auntie!” 

Ife drew her into the room. It was small and 
boudoir-like. Sir Harold sit down, and pulled Fairy 
suddenly towards him. His face burned, and his 
breath came in uneven gasps. 

“Dear little girl!” he 
to me!” 

“Kind to you?” Fairy lanzhed gigelingly. “How 
can I be kind? I'm not unkind now surely 2? Let's 
find Auntie!” 

“She may be in the next room 

He rose and drew her to the ciher door, and opened it. 

Beyond was a bedroom. 

And sight of it sobered Fairy. It seemed to prick 
the wine-bubbles in her brain magically. 

The meaning of it all flashed upon her beyond all 
doubt—the meaning of the beautiful clothes and 
sumptuous surroundings. 


“ Don't you?” 


LT hate to be 


* T should 


into the room. “ Dut 
for hee here—goo.l old 


“Bo kind 


whi-pered, 


” 


She started back. But as she did so, Sir Harold 
Hilmon caught her bearishly in his arms and rained 
kisses on her face, her eyes, and her white throat, 

“How dare you!” 

Fairy's trauic folly had brought her to the beink of 
shametul ruin. 

It was horrible. But that is one of the iniquitics of 
the foul traMic that flourishes like a canker the 
heart of London, Your soul-monger Jics in wait for 
the innceent, the lonely, and the despairing girl; and 
alas, in real life there are many Mrs. Lustleighs with 
establishmenta like the Red House, patronised by 
such men as Sir Harold Hilnen, where inany a girl has 
viclded to something ahiu to compnisioa. 
- ® * * * 


e 
“ Tow dare von!” ‘ ‘ 
Thia time, Fairy, strvzcling like a Tits demon, 

wrenghed herself from the ining arms, and stood 

looking at him with blazins eves, a3 once she had 
look:cd at Stevens—pooe dead Stevens—« pen he had 
kissed hor sud-leal Lalmoct frightenineh ‘ 

one night on the Stack after she hil almost d 

the man's soul from his body wita her tricks 


coqicury. 3 , 
Seal fear, Fo 


In this moment of slicer iry 
lost her thin veneer of refiaecnen’. 

You beast, touch me actin, eet PH --—” 

She clenched up her fisis to strike himey but they 
relaxed. Witha pitiful little ery sada sudden flood of 
die sank to her knees ated busied her face in bee 

She had suddenly given way wadve the strain 


hands 
of it alte . . 
“fT drin’t know! 


she sobbed. © I dita’t under- 


7 fa 


dead question that wilt fi 


—— — 


stand—oh, take me away somewhere from here— 
anywhere—only take me aaray from that awful 
woman!” 

Her tears, the utter helpless despair in her voice. 
the very attitude of the slender figure in her borrowed 
finery, were p'tiful enough to wring compassion from 
a stone. Sir Harold Hilmon was a pretty bad black- 
cuard below his well-bred exterior, a rov3 who3a 
key-note was sclf-gratifieation, but he was not on 
inhuman monster. ‘The hot bluod faded from his face, 
yielding to an expression of remorse, shame. And ho 
was not often ashamed. He siouvped suddealy, and 
grasped her aries. : 

“Poor little kiddie!’ he said rither throatily. 
“All right—all right, Dm not “cine to harm you! we 

He raised her. , ° 

“T—well—I didn’t realise. Im sorry! 
I thought you were 2 friend of Mrs, Lustleich’s, that 
vou knew why she dressed you up and—well —ashed 
men to meet you. Instead——” 

“TO didn’t understand!” 
frightened me—forced me!” 

© Did she, by Jove!" sail Hilmon through histecth. 

He was one of the soul!-monger’s patrons ; but this 
! was going too far—even for him. 

“She met me in the street —I was runuing away— 
T can't tell vou more!” 

She drew her hands from her tear-stoined face. ond 
though her emotions and suffering were genuine 
enouzh now, she realiscd that she was out of dance 
| where this handsome man was concerned, and waa 
nivking a deep impression on him, and she knew a little 
thrill of vanity. 

“ The sooner [ get vou clear of this place the better 1” 
he said, rather grimly. 

* But Lve no clothes.” 

“Come as you are. Tf they've taken your own 
things, you're justifiel in coming away ia those.” 

He went to the door and opone'l ite 

The Red House was curio vill. 

“Come along!" he whispered. 

Sir Harold Hilmon realised that in doing what ho 
meant to do he would make Mrs. Lustleiyh his enemy, 
and she was not a pleasant enemy to have, with hee 
knowledee of his inner life of debauchery. Dut tho 
good impulse was strong upon him, ‘The witchory 
of the girl was affecting Lim differently. All his 
desire was gone, mehed into pity. 

He took her trembling hand, and Fairy knew 
snother curious little thrill. The satve of a momen’ 
before was changed iato a gallant knight. 

Their fect sank deeply and noisclessly into the velvet 
pile that covered the wide staircase, Mre, tleivh’s 


sobbed Fairy. “Sho 


ly s 


objection to noise was helping one of her victims to 
Csi type. 

Siv Harold's hat was in the ball, There was no sign 
of a servant. 


“All right, kiddie!” he whispered, for Fairy was 
shivering budly. 

Quickly he opened the frent door, berciel heer 
along the passage leading to the outer ted dour set 
secretively in a wall and fitted with a grille—cul inte 
the silence and darkness of the quiet road, 

A sob of thankful relief escaped from Faire, She 
equeezed the hand she stil held, and there was just 
a touch of coquetry in the squeeze. She escaped froua 
fire, only to play with it again, 

“Oh, thank you—I don't cven know your name 1” 
she whispered. 

Sie Harold 'ilmon was not particularly ansivus that 
she should. 

“Never mind that,” ho said. 
taxi!” 

The crawling taxi-cab stopped. 

“TIl seo you—to where you want to get!” said 
Hilmon, rather vaguely, following her into the cal. 

“Pye aowhere tu go!” she shivered. 


“Duck! Tore’s @ 


“Good lord! ejaculated Hilmon bluntly. 

Where on earth conld he take the girl at that hour 
without wrap of any kind or hai, aad in an evcwns 
turin 

aul 


frown, 


loo 


£0 


a Londen at 
that hour. Pre- 
nily perhaps, 
he would tell 
him her hi‘tors. 
ft wonld be jae 
teresting, Inthe 


meantime —- 


“Pat don't yor know who she is?" 
asked Row  Leat's Mary Welow— 
the ma‘! fron wy pe aple’s place —the 
girl who ron off testh the omen is2” 


in wilh this answer? rep 


a 


a 


I'm going to fix you up 


—you'll be all right. 
jump—you'll be all rig Oe ae bee 


in my flat, sce that you're comfortable, 
out somewhere for myself—club or somewhere. 
You'll be right as rain. And—I say, what made you 
run away—an where from ?” . 

She shook her head sleepily, but with a frightened 
look in her eyes. She was really sleepy, a drowsiness 
bred of shcer physical exhaustion and the after- 
effects of champagne and the liqueur that Mrs. Lust- 
leigh bad slipped into her cofice. 

“Don't ask—I can’t tell you—but it’s not very 
dreadful—if you knew!” 

* All right! I won't worry you!” . 

Sir Harold slipped an arm round the weary little 
figure. It was almost brotherly, and Fairy liked it. 

“You won't be wicked again, will you?” she 
whispered, nestling close to him. 

“No!” he said, rather throatily. He would play 
the game, but all the same he felt devilishly tempted 
to kiss her. 

The outer door to Carlingham Mansions was open. 
No one saw Sir Harold Hilmon escort a slim, satin-clad 
ticure to his flat. 

Inside he switched on the light, and opened the door. 

“Go in there. Curl yourself up on the sofa—don’t 
be afraid, kiddie. Honour bright. I'll forage round 
for some drink and biscuits. You won't be disturbed. 
My man’s in bed. Besides he's discretion itself.” 

‘Fairy was too tired to offer resistance or worry much 
now. ‘She just wanted to lay her aching, throbbing 
head somewhere. She went to the couch, too weary 
to do more than glance round the room, and sank 
down on it. 

When Sir Harold returned to the room with a 
couple of glasses and a decanter, Fairy was in a dead 
sleep, a pretty, pathetic figure in a crumpled white 
beta gown, a pair of silvcr slippers peeping out 

low. 

Sir Harold looked down at her. 

“ Poor kiddie !’’ he whispered. ‘I'm a pretty bad 
blackguard, but—hullo, who's that ?” 

The letter-trap had been rattled, and the bell was 
ringing. And the combination of sounds suggested 
the identity of his late caller to Sir Harold. 

“Roy Marchant—good lord! Confound bim, he'll 
wake the whole establishment up! Been dining—out 
on the bust!” 

Sir Harold Hilmon went to the front door and 
opencd it. The young man on the threshold with 
rather flushed face and his dress-tie somewhat askew 
was Roy Marchant, Lord Millborough’s son and heir. 

“What on earth are you doing in town ?”’ asked Sir 
Harold, retaining hold of the door. ‘*I thought you 
were with your people at Millborough ?” 

Roy Marchant was considcrably younger than 
Sie Harold, but there was an odd friendship between 
the two which lately looked like devcloping into 
relationship on account of Sir Harold's admiration 
for Eileen Marchant. And Lady Millborough looked 
upon him as an eligible parti. 

“Tve just come up from Millborough. The 
guvnor’s better, but been ill—met with an accident. 
And I—I'm fed up with the police and this robbery 
business!” 

A restlessness came into Roy Marchant’s eyes and 
across his good-looking, rather weak face. 

* Had a night of it, and now I want you to give me 
a shake-down.” : 

“Sorry I can't, old boy!” said Sir Harold. “ Place 
upside down. Fagg and a charwoman and eundry 
others spring-cleaning. I'm sleeping at the club.” 

~Well—anvbow, give us a drink!” 

And with that young Roy Marchant, who appeared 
to have had several drinks already, pushed past 
Hilmon, before the latter could restrain him, and into 
the room where Fairy slept. 

“ A petticoat!” he cried with a startled, amused ery. 

Hilmon had gripped him by the shoulder. 

* Here!” he said. ‘Come out of it!” 

Fairy’s golden hair head fallen over ber face, 
concealing it. But at that moment she stirred 
restlessly, and the golden mass fell away to one side, 
and the light fell on her features. 

Roy Marchant started as if he kad been shot. He 
crancd his neck as if his eves were plaving hiin false. 

“Good Ged, Hilmon!” he said hoarsely, ‘ Do 
you know who she is 2?” ° 

“T got her out of a harridan’s clutches,” 
Hilmon quickly. 


whispered 
* But don't know who she is. But, 
come out of it. She's dead beat. Let the kiddie rest. 
Til tell you. But vou—you know ber 2?” 

“Know her!” whispered Roy.“ That’s Willbw— 
Mary Willow—the maid from my people's place— 
the cirl who ran off with the diamunds !” 

(Another long instalment of this powerful story 

next week.) 
es 

Tracier: “Johnny, what part of speech is 
“nose '?” 

Johnny : “’Tisn't any.” 

Teacher: “* Ah, but it must he!” 

Johnny: “‘ Maybe yours is, because you talk 
through it, but the only part of specch I've got is 
my mouth,” 
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‘PAID THIS WEEK 


n Contest No. 6. 


ANOTHER £250 OFFERED. 


In Contest No. 6 the prize of £250 for matches played on Saturday, 
has been divided by the two following competitors : 


October 7th, 


DAVID HARTLEY, 17 Watson's Buildings, Blackburn. 
JAMES HINDMARSH, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 


who had each only one incorrect result. 


WHAT YOU 


HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taki 
in sixteen matehue to be played on Saturday, October 28th. iil a 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


capabilities of 
think will win. 


the various ciubs, and decide in each case which cl 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the oe ae 


club which 


you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tne clubs whose names we givo are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you im preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record o 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. : 

There arc many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. . 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 

“the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged. ~ 

Fence be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


As a help and guide to the exercise 
of your judgment, we recommend 
“Pearson's Football Annual,” price 3d. 
‘ ost free 4d. from the Publisher, 

7 Rrenrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will be found completeinformation 
regarding teams, records of pley in past 
geasons, prospects of each club for the 
coming winter, and results of correspond- 
ing League matches played last season, 
all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crosed out, and cach entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 


When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘* FoorBatt No. 9,’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and aftix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arvive not later than first post Friday, 
October 27th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 


The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of atie this sum will be divided. 
Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matehes played, £25 wi!l be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form centaining the 
gre:test number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the cvent of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 wiil uot be 
awarded, 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
aud proof of posting will not be accepied as proof of 
receipt. 

The Editor does not agsume any responsibility for any 
alterationsthat may be made inthe fixtures givenin the 
entry form, 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the comnetition, and telegrams will be ignored, 
The published decision ig final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


pe 


o 


4. 


five splendid little watches. 


Mark postcards “ Riddle.” 


CUT QUT GOUPON AND POST TO US U\NFN: NPN, 
DPN, 


Pearson's Football Contest. ! 


No. 9. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 28th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losinz ¢: 
a draw don’t cross outeither. 
Manchester City v Woolwich Arsenal 
Everton v Bradford City 


Bury v Aston Villa 
Sheffield Wednesday v Newcastle United 
Notts County v Manchester United 
Clapton Orient v Chelsea 

Bristol City 


risto v Notts Forest 
Birmingham v Grimsby Town 
Fulham 


v Burnley 
Glossep v Wolverhampton Wan. 


m Por 


Plymouth Argyle wv Coventry City 
Southampton v Leyton 

Reading v Stoke 

Watford v Brighton and Hove A. 
Exeter City v Swindon 


New Brompton v Northampton 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision pi 


re 


** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept i! i: ~ ra *} 
Tenter only on this understanding, az fore 5} 
abide by the printed conditions. { 
/ 

SIGNAL UTE: swsincicntiiscinensienissneansdienvageasnanne ' \ 
( 

Pee 


- WHAT WINNERS S-4.". 


Mr. G E. Pepper, 24Stition Paruls, Norbury, ¥ 
won £25 in the Football Comyeution, writes : 


“In regard to winning Pearsoii 5‘: | 
Prize, I found your * Pearson's !: 
Annual’ a great help, and shali ree. 
it to friends.” 


Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Street, O!d For, = 
writes: 


“I am very pleased to say I us *") 
‘Football Annual,’ and find ita s:' eee 
in sclecting teams, which have cn. 
to win your prize." 


Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcast! 
£25, writes: 


“I have had a copy of ‘Pearson's ‘.'- 
Annual.’ It has been very uscf::! ' 
Full of sterling information to thc Ha" 
follow football, I advise all to pir 
copy. They will find all they want \v 
about all teams.” 


Mr, F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. Jobu's \ 
winner of £12 10s., writes: 
- “I must say your ‘Annual’ is 4 


uide to anyone entering your !« 
ompetition.” 


(Sce pase 400 


~ 


AN AMAZING SERIES OF 


Told by a MASTER CROOK. 


No 4.-BOGUS POULTRY-FARMING FRAUDS. 


“POULTRY FARMING.—Vacancy ocerrs for | andsay> he will be up in torn on Wednesday, the 


uz gentleman desirous of learning ponltry-brecd- 
splendid opportunity; board and res: lence 

incipal. ‘Treated as one of the family. Would 

cted to make himeelf generally useful. B 


Mi 


Yeur'’s 
ar ut, Salary 20s, a week first six months, 
‘ve kiemainder of term, Vremium £50, 

tis tines ace, Box 1234.” 

‘tro alove advertisement appeared a few years 
ay in most of the leading papers, and was the 
jecinnin cef one of the cleverest swindles that has 
ever boon worked. Our old friend, Mr. Smith, 

inatell the scheme, and it was one of the few 
that he carried through single-handed. 
uith, expert crook, reads the papers and 
mes ceross @ farmer advertising that he has 
is to let for those wishing for a quict rest. He 
pods ent one who has a farm some distance from 
jondon. and takes up his residence there. As soon 
as he is fixed, ho puts the advertisement which 
appears at the head of this column in various 
vipers, aud awaits results. 
' ‘There are always plenty of replics, for not only 
is thore a chance of learning poultry-farming, but 
al te original premium is returned in salary. 
The Process of Selection. 

crook selects half-a-dozen, judging by 
tiling, notepaper, and address, whether the 
spnlicants are “ good”? for the £50, 

iv ibece half-a-dozen he writes direct, giving the 
fum as his address. He informs them that he 
vaside:s their application satisfactory, but he 
soul like to have a personal interview before 
uaking the final decision. 

It is to be noted, by the way, that none of the 
applicants he answers resides either near the farm 
or London. That is an essential part of the 
~uems, as will be seen later. In his letter saying 
he would like @ personal interview, he continues : 
“Tan coming up to London next Wednesdav, 
1 hav iness, Wilt you meet mé at the Jugvin’s 
otel? Should no engagement result, it is under- 
‘oul tiat I pay your fare to and from London.” 

‘is crch applicant he suggests a different time and 
ree for the appointment, staying in London 

ie deys to interview his victims, Suppose Mr. 
vis one of the * mugs.” 

_ vt Rohinson arrives in London on the appointed 
tay, and meets the crook. They have a drink, 
ad more often than not they lunch together. In 
'-2 course of conversation the crook says: 

is: the Station Cloak-Roonm. 

“Lost time I was in London I lost betwee 
tu "yand thirty pounds in notes and gold.” 
“O), how was that 2”? asks Mr. Robinson. 

“I don't know exactly,” replies the crock. 
“cba out of my hip pecket, I suppose. But it 
Sil never liappen again. Do yeu know the salest 
bee for your money ?”? 

“N50 
,, Clet-toom of the station.” says the crook. 

[ putall, my money in a hand-bag, lock it, and 
pie if in the cloak-room. Better than carrying 
vfhout, You take my tip when coming up. 
cee “ot forty pounds in the cleak-room new. 
sa as honseg,’® 

hecouhor this conversation. It is the pivot 
‘vhich the success or failure of the scheme 
* The crook is most particular to impress 
ee the mug what an advantage tlie cloak-room is. 
‘Wai? says the crook, after he and Mr. 
‘n have talked things over, “I think you 

» Subject to catisfactory refercnees, of 
I will then get my sclicitors to draw 
‘<reement and you can join me as scon as 


Reply in 


Gist 
scm 


(on) 


crook is very careful to write to the 


Mn ‘es Mr. Robinson gives him, This makes 
and 1 8en_ more confident that all is straight 
hie .l@ board, for, of course, he hears from 
fititee Yeon that “Mr. Smith, the poultry- 
ot las been writing about him. The crook 
v° locas out the name of some well-known firm of 


Fogs and their terrors will soon be upon us. Cun you give me— 


CRIME STORIES. 


solicitors, and has dummy memorandume 
with the solicitor’s name printed onthem. 

A Iettor is sent to Mr, Robinson, 
ostensibly from the solicitors on the 
proper paper, saying that their client, 
Mr. Smith, has instructed them to draw 


Robinson be at the oflice on that dav 
with the £59 in gold cr notes ? . 
It is always customary to pay agrec- 
ment money of this kind in hard cash, end 
not by cheque. Now comes another artful 
move. ‘The crook writes to Mr. Robinsei, 


ked up the cla It will be ready to 
stun on 'Thirsday, the 17th. Will) Mr. 
ever (Vor. 


16th. Will My. Robinson come up onthat day to dis- 


| cuss final arrangements before signing the aaiec- 


ment? If Mr. Robinson will let him know the train 


i by which he is coming, then the crook will meet it. 


Two Small Parcels, 
, When the crook hears froin the mug {he time cf 
the train’s arrival he comes into the staiion about 
&® quarter of an hour before. Under his arm 
he has two small brown-paper parcels. One of 
these he deposits in the cloak-room anil receives 
the ticket for it. Lhe other parcel he keeps. 

When the train arrives the crock notes that 
Mr. Robinson has a portmanteau and a small 
hand-bag. He calls the porter at once. 

“Here, just take these to the cloak-room !" 
indicating Mr. Robinson's luggage. As the porter 
oes off the crook runs after him: “* Put this in with 
them,” he says, handing the porter his other brown- 
paper parcel. “TI shall be at the bookstall, where 
you can give me the tickets.” 

Back he goes to Mr. Robinson. “ Let’s have a 
drink while the porter puts away your luggage.” 

While drinking in the bar the crook savs: 

“Well, if that fool of a porter isn’t gaping at 
the bookstall! Ill go and settle with bin.’ 

Where Is the NMeney? 

He pays the porter and promptly rushes off to the 
waiting-room. Now, all cloak-room tickets have 
a list of articles on them as parcels, portmanteaus, 
bags, umbrellas, and so on. ‘The crook’s own ticket: 
has a tick marked opposite parcel. The second 
ticket has ticks opposite parcel, bag and port- 
manteau. The crook marks his own ticket as 
Mr. Robinson's is marked, and then hurrics back 
to the bar with apologies for his absence, 


“Here is your ticket.’ he says, handing hin | 


the faked cloak-room ticket. 
really Lelonzing to Mr. Robinson, he has slipped 
in his notebook. The crook knows that Mr. 
Robinson has brought the £50 with him. The 
question is: “ Where is it ?’* Most likely it is in 
the luggage after the warning the ercok had given 
lim about carrying money iv London, ‘Yo scttl: 
the question, lhe says: 

“Oh! Lhave got a little shopping to do. Come 
along with mo, and then we can have some dinner.” 
Ou diive Mr. Smith and Mr. Robinson in a 
taxi, Several shops are visited and small purchases 
meade. At last the driver is directed to stc p outst le 
a large stores. “Cot to order some larve enpplies 
of wire netting, chicken food, and so cn,” save the 
crook, caving his companion in the taxi, “Shall 
(ica have to co to the bank and vet some more cash.” 

Alter being in the stores about ten minutes 
Mr. Smith hurvicdly comes out. 

“Tsay, okl man, can you change me a filty- 
pound note?” 

If Mr. Robinson ean, he dees so, for in any cae 
he is coing ta pay £50, co it makes no Cilierense 
whether it is paid now or to-morrow. Ino every 
case where this swindle has been played the mud 
has been unable tocach the required note, bec e 
his fifty pounds ts tn his big in the elo 1k-roon. 

“Never mind,” says the crook, “Vil drop in 
and sctile with theso people to-morrow. Well 
go to the hank now.’* He comes ont of the bank 
ostentationsly putting a packet of notes in his 
pocket-book. ‘They are all flash notes, of course. 
Mr. Crook proposes they shall go back to the 
station. «ct their luggace, and go to a hotel for a 

viet dinner. ie takes his victim in for a drink, 
and while there makes some excuses to Le absent 
for &© moment or two, . 

The crook promptly goes to the cloak-room titi 
the revk ticket, gets the luggago out and drives off 
in a texi, Meanwhile, when the mug gets tired 
of waiting, he goes to the cloak-room, only to find 
himself in the possession of a brownr-paper parcel 
packed with paper! His fifty pounds and_ his 
luceage liave vanished into thin aic! 

(Nest weeks The Racing Telegram Fracds.) 


The other, the one 


s 


“Don't be offended, my dear, if T ask 
you how you rejatiued your slender fit. e, 
Loam aneriours about my dartyghtrr's 


growing s‘outness, As for myself, | have 
long given up hopes of getling thin,"* 

Then you are quite wrong, may T teth 
vou? Antipon reduced me wonderfuliv, 
Gud T have been ertraordinarily well 
ever since, Do iry its” 


SAD PLIGHT OF FAT PEOPLE. 


THE CURE OF CORPULENCY. 


Fat people are commonly ailing persons; not 
only uncomfortable and depressed, but often 
seriously ill. With chese people fatty beart and 
enlarged liver often give a lot of trouble, and the 
kidneys are grievously affected also. Gout, 
rbeumatism, Bright’s disease, and a host of 
other complaints ara the result. But why 
try to enumerate the disorders arising from 
excessive fatness? Let us rather indicate the 
remedy. 

There is no doubt that the famous Antipon 
treatment is the most eflicacions remedy for 
obesity that was ever discovered. This, at least, 
is the opinion of one of the most celebrated of 
modern physicians, “I must fraukly say,” writes 
Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris, * that Antipen is the only 
product I have ever met with for very quick, very 
efficacious, end absolutely harmless reduction of 
obesity; all other things are perfectly useless, and 
some absolutely dangerous.” This a very Lrilliaut 
ant convineing tribute. 

Marvellous as is Antipon in its capacity of 
olesity-reducer, its tonic properties compel the 
admiration of all who try it. The digestive and 
assimilative systems in particular are benefited by 
it, appetite being greatly improved, and nutrition 
perfected, Thus the re-strengthening of the 
entive organism by tha best of nourishment 
proceeds rapidly; while the elimination of att 
superfluous matter gradually reduces the f , 
to shapeliness and norinal weight. Anotiier 
thing, the troublesome abner ast tenteney bo 
make fat in excess of the neous of the body 


lia fundamentally destreyved, so that the ena 


wrouzht by wonderful Antipon aro absolute! + 
permanent cures, aud the sad plight of fat people 
is put an end to. 

Meanwhile, beauty of form, of limbs, and of 
face are restored as much by the renewed flesh 
and muscular development as by the dispersal ef 
the disficuring and fabby excess-fat usdee 
the skin. The reduction varies between %ov. 
and Sib. within the first twenty-four hours. 
Antipon is vegetable in composition and entirely 
harniless. 

Antipon ia sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. antl 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c., or in the event 
of dilficulty, may be bad (on remitting amount), 
privately packed, catriage paid in tho United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Comyiwiy, 
Olmar Street, London, 8.5. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and 
India, and is stocked by wholesale bousce 
throughout the world. 


“To sre,” said Pin- 
cher, putting down 
the evening — paper, 
“that a Yankee 
millionaire has been 
tellin’ a lot of young 
' fellers that the way to 
make money is to study 
the small things, to 
pay great attention to 


big deal.” 

“Don't vou agree with him ?” I asked. 

“ Every word,” said Pincher very solemnly, “ every 
bloomin’ word ! : c 
that give poor old Bill Emmens an me such a fright 


once. Lor, 1 wouldn't go through them days again, 


not for no money.” 


* Anoversight that entailed justice being done, ch? > ' 
“Meanin’ we went to quod ?” said Pincher, with | 
* You're ! 
wrong again, guvnor; there wasn't no quod, and | 


that peculiar sparrow-like jerk of the head. 


there wasn’t no bloomin’ justice either.” 

He stared meditatively at the floor until I produced 
the tantalus and glasses, when animation returned. 

“It was like this,” he said, after absentmindedly 
taking a couple of cigars from the box and lighting 
one. You've heard me speak of Bill Emmens, him 
as got the electric shock when we was fools cnough to 

av a midnight visit to that scientific cove s house. 

Wu, he'd had a Lit of bad luck, havin’ to do a threc- 
year stretch at Portland, an’ I'd almost forgotten him 
when one day I see him starin® into a shop window in 
Oxtord Street. After he'd told me 
wet he thought of me for givin’ him 
a shock by tappin’ him on the 
shoulder, he cooled down, an’ said I 
was the very man he'd been lookin’ 
for. 

* T asked him if he expected to sce 
me sittin’ inside a jewcller’s window, 
but it was lost on him, poor old Bill 
never havin’ wot you would call a 
sense of humour, an’ he led me down 
a side street to a quict little pub 
where we could talk confidential, an’ 
wot he had to say fair took my 
Ireath away. I won't put it all in 
his words ‘cos you'd get impatient. 
Bill could never get a thing off his 
chest quick, he so:ter walks round 
it. they say Bilt was once sent to 
Ireak the news to a woman that her 
husband had been hilled, but they 
had to interrupt him so as the widow 
could go to the funeral. 

“Wot it came to was this: In the 
next cell to Bill at Portland had 
been a young toff wot had been a 
bank-clerk till a little svstem he'd 
been workin’ to increase his income 
had got found out, when ke'd been 
sentenced to three vears’ penal servitude. Ne an’ 
Bill had got into conversation. Ob, don't look 
eo surprised, guvnor, there's as much jawin’ gocs 


on among lags as there is at a mothers’ meetin’, though | 
it is against the regulations, an’ this voung toff had | 
talked too much, for Bill isn't wot you'd call a brainy | 


chap, an’ he'd given him an idea. 


It seemed he wasn't one of the repentant sort, an’ | 


he meant to play for big game w'en he came out. He 


told Bill Emmens he'd got a rich aunt, a kindly old | 


soul, who believed him innocent, an’ he was goin’ to 
quarter himself on her till he'd had time to look round. 

Well, he was always talkin’ to Bill about this 
Ljioomin’ aunt an’ all the money she had, that he got 
interested an’ ke found cut that her name was Miss 


Tedbury an’ she lived in a littl town called Holwich | 


in Sutlelk. 

"Well! T says, almest dyin’ of impatience wen 
Rill had got up to that, * wot’s it got to do with me, 
anvhow ?’ 


~You've got to be the nephew,” says Bill, grinnin’ | 


a't over his usly face. ‘She aint seen my pal at 
Portland since he was a baby, an’ I can give you all 
the history of the family. You'll be the nephew, very 
sorry for hisself an’ wantin’ to reform, an’ I'll be a 
converted burglar wet's reformed vou.’ 

“Tteld him that I'd be the chap wet had done 
the convertin, as it would make me stand better with 
the old gal, Lut that wouldn't de, 

* You see, Bi coulda’t work the dodge himself, a 
man with a face like his wouldn't take in anyone, 
however simple, an’, for another thing. he wa: too old. 


The tof in Portland was somewhere about thirty, so_ 


7 1.9 
{ 


the little details in a} 


| 
them for years, an’ when we got out at the station I 
It was lack of detail, so to speak, | 
H 
\ 
| 
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) | Pincher’s Progress 


mot THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


POOR RELATIONS. 


' IT could easily pass for that, an’ Bill said I wasn't: such 
a bad likeness of the chap; it was partly thinkin’ of 
the likeness that had given him the idca. 

“ Well, you sec, the scheme was to persuade the old 
girl to give us enough moncy to make a start in the 
colonies, an’ then to quit hasty, for the toff was due 
out in six months, an’ there was the risk of a letter 


Bill was so keen on it that he quite talked me over, 
an’ the next day, Bill payin’ the fares, we took the 
train to Holwich. 

“In the train Bill talked all about the young toff 
an’ his family that I began to feel that Pd known 


| comin’. It was a dangerous sorter game to play, but 
| 
| 


rsked.quite boldly the way to the White House, which 
was the name of the place where the old gal lived. 
“A two-mile walk it was along a hot, dusty road, 
an’ not a pub to be seen. It was a pretty little house 
with a nice garden in front, an’ repeatin’ the story we d 
fixcd up to myself, I opened the gate, an’ we walked in. 
“Then, guv’nor, without a bark or the slightest 
warnin’, a big brindle bull-dog came rushin’ out from 


“The bull-dog showed 


the most horrible set of 
teeth you ever saw.” 


behind a clump of evergreens an’ stood right in the / 
middle of the path, showin’ the most horrible lot of 
teeth vou ever saw, his wicked-lookin’ eves gleamin’ | 
as Bill Emmens tried to get behind me an’ | tried to | 


get behind Bill. 


** Wot do you men want ?’ cried a sharp voice, 


the lawn, doin’ some knittin’. 


| 


bull-dog was sniffin’ round his logs an’ |: 
make much of a job of it. 

“I told her that he was an ex-Durs!. ; 
come out at the same time as ic, an’ | 
lead ‘im into better ways. 

“* At my expense ?’ she says, with a 1 
laugh, an’ that laugh sent a shiver dowi; 1, 
Bill's toff wasn’t no judge of human ni: 
had made a mess of things, or else the «i; 
altered a lot in two or three years. 


“*Don't talk like that, auntie!’ I said, : 


must sav somethin’, though I had no bea 
job, for I could see the game wasn’t gcin’ te 4 
I was wonderin’ wot was goin’ to happen. | 


poor old Bill wasin a rare old funk, an thes, | 


winkin’ at him he wouldn't join in, but ky): 
‘Good dawg, good dawg !’ ‘ 

‘+ Enough of this nonsense!’ gaid tly 
sharply. ‘You are an impostor. I am 
aware of my abandoned nephew's ar 
suppose vou area couple of gaol birds, to Ww '.- 
been talking of the foolish affection and tri- 
sister has for him.’ 

“+Sister!’ gasped Bill, forgettin’ the «. 
horror. 

“*My sister owns this house, buts). 
London, an‘1 I am living here for the p: 
is—don't move a step. On guard Cu: 
Queenie !’ 

* I was about to make a run for it wins: 
the bull-dog gives a most awful growl, an ° 
just like him, ‘cept that they looked bizs +. 
came runnin’ across the lawn. ‘ 

“= Do vou know wie! 
will do if I set themoon - 
asked the old gal cai 
though she was askin’ i. 
day. 

Thad a pretty cord | 
didn’t care to think «hoor 
for poor old Bill, who '- 4! 
awful horror of dogs, [1 1) 
was goin’ to have att: 
fright or somethin’, 

* Now we under=‘sp } + 
said the old gal, gettin 
me.’ 

* An’ there was rm 
to follow ker across t.: 
them three horrii's | 
sniffin’ an’ snortin’ at « 
way that made vou ft. ' 
needles, so to =): 
gravel-path we we 
door into a little sity 3. 

“*VYou see those i. . 
old gal. * Well, if th > 
and chopped into i: 
couple of hours. you =}: 
not, I shall send a m..c : 
stable. It’s now thir. 
shall return at five. 
tools in that shed, anu: 
your lives you wont try: 
dogs. Watch them, bea: 

“With that she wal. 


ae ne 


blanked dogs sittin’ tr. 
sharpenin’ their teeth 21 
us as though decidin 
should have the fit 
position to be 
guv'nor ?” 

Pincher gazed at me sadly and slowly |” 

“IT sha’n't forget that afternoon as | :\- 
he went on after a minute's |. 
chop, chop till my arms ached «. 
run off me in pailfuls, an’ all the t'.: 


in, 


: ot | blanked dogs sittin’ on guard, while 
| an’ lookin’ round I saw an old gal sittin’ at a table un | 


* Well, for a moment I was knocked of a heap, so ' 


to speak; that bloomin’ dog had put everything out 
of mv head. 

‘““*Go an’ kiss her!’ says Bill, fierce-like. 

“* Kiss her ?’ I says. 


kiss her quick before she sets the blankety dog on us.’ 
Well, guv‘nor, it didn’t scem right to me to go 
kissin’ old gals like that, an’ I wasn't sure wot tbe 
, bloomin’ dog would think about it, so 1 decided to 
compromise, an’ keepin’ an eve cn the dog, wot was 


“Yes, go an’ tell her vou're her nephew, Jim, an’ | 


also keepin’ both his on me, I walked a little way | 


down the lawn. 

“+ Auntic, I says reproachful, ‘don’t you remember 
me 2” 
an’ a hard face for all the things Bill's toff had said 
about her. 

“* Have you forgotten your poor unfortunate 
nephew Jim, wot has been sutferin® years of imprison- 
ment for a wrong he never did ?* I says, just like the 
hero in a Drury Lane melodrama. 

“*Oh,’ she says quite calmly, ‘who's the other 
scoundrel ¢” 


* Bill touched his cap an’ tried to smile, but the 


cheeky servant girls came to a windo 2% - 
us, an’ wen Bill was foolish enou!: <: 
back, they told us tales about wot them 
an’ wen Bill heard that Carlo, the o! 
wot had welcomed us at the gate, hai» 
be shot for maulin’ the baker, ke could: : -: 
an’ made it all the harder for me doin 

** At five o'clock the old gal came out ¥.: 
sent off the dogs an’ let us go, an’ !\ 
reached the nearest pub we were fair «i '. 
dreamt of bulldogs for a week.” 

* But what has the story got to 
Amcrican’s advice that you mentioned ¢ | 

“ Why,” said Pincher, * it was the s+ 


' not findin’ out that Miss Mary Ledbur 


ae sd etien , that upset the whole thing. 
No,’ says the old gal. an’ she'd got a hard voice, 


an’ her sister Selina, the bulldog brew « 
I blamed te... 
blamed me, an’ the way he carried on 
best part of two quid on railway fares & 
of the hardest work he'd ever done. war? 
things he said about the young tod in | 
have made his cars burn. 

“T've often wondered wot happen 


‘he went to see his aunt, if he met tha’ | 


— 1 good definition ef a Fog? Qne is “ dégent sor the gas company.” I 


an’ her bloomin’ dogs. I'm sorry f 
He ain't anything to me, but I’m ser r 
(Another Yarn by Pincher Next }<- 


=_ 


want sonething better. 


Bill an’ me stood thers v2 


An 
fig’, 
and | 
hous 
to be 
there 


rest 
vl S\ 


this | 
yon 
Wow 
tlome 
keep 


of ey 


tes} 
more 
werk 
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P The Wife who is Always Busy. | 
Ao al gM Hot te 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 

AuoNG your acquaintances you all know her— 
te wile who never has a moment to spare. There 
- s something to do, she says, and the troubles 
wy has with the baby would fill a good-sized book. 
‘yt the troubles she has with the servant would | 
ji] awother book. It’s strange, isn’t it, that often 
the wile with only one baby is far busier than the 
ite wiih a family of three or more ? 

And often, too, the woman who is always so 
fii tiully busy is a kind-hearted, likeable woman, 
and jer friends look upon her worried concern with 
house and child matters as a thing that has grown 
ty be a habit. When she talks about what a lot 
thae is to do, and how she is never donc, and the | 
re-t of it, they mechanically utter the proper word 
of svmipathy without thinking. 

<), it doesn’t matter about them. But where 
{his business of being too busy matters a great deal 
js in the home itself, between husband and wife. 
Wouldn't. any husband hate to feel that the 
domestic work of the little home he has built up 
kecps his wife’s nose to the grindstone all the time 
of every day ? 

The Mistake of Overdoing Things, 

And that is the impression (whether she means to 
do so or not) that the wife who is always busy vives. 
In the average small houschold only very excep- 
ticcal circumstances would justify such an impres- 
gin. 

It isa fine thing for a wife to take pride in sceing | 
that everything in connection with the house 
is vell and properly done. But she is overdoing a 
youl thing, and, incidentally, making a grave | 
wisiake if she works things so that she has no time 
ts spare for anything else. ‘There are other things 
more important. The sense to know when to stop | 
werk is a valuable quality—valuable, a'so, is | 
the sense to know when to stop talking about it. 

G:'crwise the husband gets annoyed. At the 
lest he feels vaguely that, although for the life of 


wees ~~ 


PRIZE-MONEY UP AGAIN! 


This week £48 awarded for 


SPARKLETS. 


Another Bright Contest Announced Below. 

Actx w2 have pleasure in announcing an ineresse 
in the priz? money available for Sparklets. From 
tie ies ilt of Contest No. 9 given below, you will 
sce that this week £48 is distriluted. 

This week we aro offering you another opror- 
tunity of winning a big cash prize in this bright 
new competition, and we hope you will all take 
alvintaze of it. 

It is quite easy to make Spar'ilets. What you have 
todo is to make a sentence or phrase containing the 
letters of a given word, This week it is *‘Ica,” 
which you will find on the eatry form opposite. 

An example sentence, which must not be uscd, 
and which will show you how to make your 
Sparklets, might read as follows: 

PleasanT aftErnoon breAk. 

You will see at a glance that cach word of your 
plirass must contain one of the letters of ‘'Tea,” 
Int these letters need not be the initials of the 
wods of your phrase, a fact which simplifies your 
task considerably, At the same time, the words cf 
your phrase should contain the Ietters of “Tc.” 
0 Licir proper order. 

Malt of the prizo money available will be 
ewarded to the competitor whose “SpankLer’’ is 
considered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
tmainder wil',be distributed amongst those other 
con.petitorr whose attempts come next in merit. 


+ ig RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
a AL attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or 
) will be disqualified. ; 
. ‘ hen you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont, attach toita 
yo! order for sixpence, and place it in an covelope addressed to 
| 11OR, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lon.lon, W.C : 
rat Mate your envelope * dparklets No. 12" ia the top left-hand 
* \.| attempte must arrive on orbefore Thursday, October 26th. 
, |Xeryoue who enters must send a pestal order for 6d. with the 
@.. torm, The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearsen 
Ltd., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner 
shown in thisexample. The number must he written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sont to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this P-O. mu-t be written 
on cach entry forin. . 

. the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent.), one half will be awarded to 
the sender of the Sparklet, coutidercd to be 

. the best. by the adiudicaters, by whom originality 
‘Will be taken into consideration. If the @ ire more senders 


je alway 


him lie does not see how he ean help it, he is treating 
his wife unfairly. 

At the worst, if he is a fcolish husband, he begins 
to argue about it and to hint that his wife is 
making an unnecessary fuss about the ordinary daily 
work that thousands of other women have to get 
through. That will always end ia a heated defence 
of herself on the part of the wife, then tears, then 
a little more argument, then the angry banging of 
the front door as the husband gues out to get what 
he calls a litle peace. 7 7 

These rows start so easily, but there is no telling 
when they may develop into really angry quarrels, 
and, in that ease, where they may end.” 1 will tell 
you an axiom that, I honestly think, should be one 
of the golden rules of married life. Here it is: 

Importance of the Husbang, 

When the husband has finished his day’s work, 
and is home again, a wife should never be too busy 
to go out with him if he asks her—sssuming, 
of course, that there is somebody available to stop 
at home with the sleeping baby. 

We talk about the children’s hour, but we never 
talk about the husband's hour, and he is as impor- 
tant as the children, Heaven knows. Perhaps 
he comes home with the idea of taking his wife out 
for a walk; he thinks she will be pleased. Too 
often he is met by the reply : 

“How can you ask me to go out, when you know 
perfectly well ?”’ ete., etc. 

I know all about the old chintz curtains that want 
shortening for the little upstairs room and the heap 
of socks that positively must be mended, and the 
tablecloth that is a disgrace, “ though we do only 
use it for ourselves,” and the second overall that 
Molly tore against the fence this morning. For 
over a dozen years now I have run a little 
house, and well I know the multitude of little jobs 
erving out to be done. 

But there is a time for leaving them, there is a 


; time for not caring about them. That time is 


towards the end of the day, when daddy asks you 
to go out, to share his play-hour. 

lam not suggesting that the jobs will “‘ do them- 
selves,” but certainly there will co:no a time that 
will fit in easily and comioriably for the work 
of doing them. Even if they are postponed for as 
long as a week, ask yoursclf, will it really matter ? 
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7. The rem 1 | Tobe awarded om by Ure adiuad. 
cators simongest the petitors who eetort wert, 
Rt Eehtor will aecept no respoistbility ua regurd to the loss 
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or non-del.very of attempt sul . : 
Y {into in vonneetion wih the 
red 


% No correspondence will by 
compet:tion, and a 
Iv The publis 
this understanding . 
ENTRY FORM. 
eae * 


SI 


No. of Postal Order ..c.cccsscccssesessessn cece Menaas ’ 


ed. 
J, and competicore muy enter ou 


SPARKLETS No. [2 


RPP 


~ 


TEA. 


ce to abide by the derision published in‘ Pearson's 
Weel” and lo accept tt as final, and LT eater culu ov thas 
, understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Signed cvssescsasusvmannmcsaerennserriesveseisersenns 
ACGrESS — szsaguncevarsusaxcswransuesnswsiennedeegeasareaeneis 
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RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” Ab. 9. 


In this contest the amount available for distribution 
was £48. The first prize of £24 has been awarded 
to Miss Lester, 132 Rylance Street, Ardwick, 
Manchester, who submitted the following “ Sparklet” 


on CASH: . . 
LegaCies creAte Sudden friends Hips. 


24 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

J. Addington, #9 High St., Harlesden; T. A. 
Alexander, 413 York Rd., Wandsworth; P. Becks, 
“Rothwell,” Northampton; R. Binks, 111 Horton 
Grange Rd., Bradford; Miss E. Blount, 1 Park Lane, 
Cheam; W. H. Cox, R.L.0., Mount Dieasant; 0. W. 
Creamer, 40 Lordship Lane, Dulwich; Miss K. Evans, 
91 St. Vincent Crese., Glasgow; Mrs. Gerrard, 1 West 
St., Sutton; G. G. Grundy, 41 Kew Rd., Richmond; 
Mra M. Hodgeton, Greycrook, Cricfi; F, Holman, 
Wynscombe, Che!ston, Torquay; Miss M. Howcll, The 
Grange, Bescot, Walsall; N. Johnson, 5a King's Parade, 
London Rd., Isleworth; C. Lucas, 61 Percival St., 
C.-on-M., Manchester; C. G. Oseman, 312 Abbeydale 
Rd., SheMield; Miss C. Oxlade, The Novelty, 16 High 
St.,’ Lewisham: Mrs Peden, 9 Deva Rad., West Kirby; 
A Puttock, 112 Heath Rd, T vickenham; Mrs, Scott, 
1 Stile Hall Parade, Cl ick; A P. Snowden, 25 
Church St., Twickenham; ©. Turnbull, Newburn, Bur- 
bank St.. W. Hartlepoo!; J. Webb, Formby Golf Club, 


Lancashire; $. Woolt, 36 Trebevir Rd., Earl's Court. 


Writhed in Agony 


From Terrible \ 


Woadarful Rescue 

from Dreaded 

Operation by 
Zam-Buk, 


MUHOUGH still young 
T Mr. sane WwW. 
Barrett, of 44 Grange 
St., Fountiin Road, 
Hull, has known years 
of terrible torture from 
piles. He has learnt, 
however, that his bad 
case was not too 
much for the magic 
Zin Buk, 

“To rouch sitting alont on hot pipes at my 
work,” sud Mr, Bariett, 1 got piles wheu L was 
only fourteen, At first the pain only came in 
spisins, Later cn, however, the piles pot mueh 
worse, and begin to bleed. Then hada terrible 
time. Oiten Lwould start out for work ina morn. 
iug, only to turn back before I got far, atinost 
mad with poin. 

“ZT tried all manner of cintments and salves. but 

steadily worse © To could bear 


Mr. 4. W. Barrett, Heil, 


Aftera short stay 

wanted to operate, 

i vine. and told: me what 

a splenhad ting Zam-Buk was for piles. On his 
advice [gota bex of th: balin. 

“ Believe me, hefore 1 bad tuished tha? first how cf 
Zam- Buk Pas tree from pain, The pile~ too, sere 
disappearmy. Almoet overjoyed, TE pe 
Zam-Buk, which gra lually teuk away oll Enilam. 
duatios. and completely stamps athe blerdiog. 
I we Dont my work again with pleisare, and my 
Matcs were surprixcd to find mo so ange |. Well, T 
kept on with Zam- Bok until the piles dissppcared 
allogecber ; they bave Dever returned.” 


“The Voice of the Physician.” 


* Plasmon forins a highly di: 
ritional and innocuous diets 
mauy invalids and children.” 


se~tible food basis upon which 
be built with great benctit to 
M.v. 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


“yiclds A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
ot much greater nutritive value than ordinary 
C co0a. — British Medical Jou. nal. 

Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2.6. 


A Specin! ART METAL BOX, coutuinir 


et o 
Pla-inon, Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Custard, 1k cay nd 
Plaswon Chocolate, together with an idustrated Covkery Book, 
will be sent for Is. post free, to all who write, inentioni yg this 
paper, to Plasmon Ltd., Ua Farrin;don Strect, Loudon, 


| SPLENDID 
BUSINESS 
OPENINGS 


are secured for boys who 
take the Business Course at 


PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 


The School's influential Situations Bureau, 
which is free to every student, has at its 
dispesul a constant succession of salaried 
junior posts in the leading London banks, 
iusurauce an] shipping oflices, and in general 
businces circ!es. 


Write to-day for Pitman's Prospectus 
Gratisand Post Free. Address (mentions Nu. tj) 

a SOT MANS. * SCHOOL 

SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


T.HLH. 
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For the best definitions I will give five cigtrette lishters. Mark postcards “ Fog.’ (See nee 43d 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 47. 
(1) THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL. 

The prize of 10s. Gd. has been awarded to N. A. Hunters 
317 Bensham Lane, Thoruton Heath, for the following : 

A permancnt tribunal at the Hague, established as 
a result of the Peace Convention of 1899, and marking 
i momentous epoch in the history of arbitration. It 
+< an international Court, whose services can he called 
into requisition at will to deterraine que:ticns of law 
oe fact between contending nations. 
(2) THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE. 

The attempt submitted by the winner, 
White Street, Derby, read as follows : 

Should Great Britain be at war the British Isles 
\wuuld be liable to invasion by the cnemy, but military 
operations would not be possible until suficicnt forces 
were landed, which could not be effected uuless our 
battleships were defeated or captured. Therefore, the 
Navy is our “ first line of defence.” 
ete definition was contributed by BE. J. 
Davies, 17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Road, Enjield, and 
was thus expressed : 

‘The name given to a large printed bill, or placard 
of paper exhibited in a public position for purposes 
of general information. “Post” is a size in paper, 
und is also any station where such a size of paper 
could be shown. Sheriffs anciently affixed their 
proclamations to posts. 

(4) CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING. 

Miss M. A. Kilby, South View, Spenser Road, 
Harpenden, Herts, supplied the explanation of this 
phrase sclected as the best. It was worded as foliows : 

A phrase signifying the disinheritance from a will 
of one who in natural course would have received a 
handsome legacy. ‘Lhe bequcathing of a paltry 
shilling denotes the uniclenting displeasure of the 
festator towards the disinherited one. A parallel custom 
is the award of a farthing damages in legal actions. 
(5) BORSTAL SYSTEM. 

The winner, A. Berry, Monk Fryston, S. 
Yorks, contributed the following explanation : 

The Borstal System takes its name from the penal, 
juvenile-adult reformatory at Borstal, where young 
prisoners are taught trades and educated, and after 
their discharge are assisted to find employment. The 
arcat idca of the Borstal System is to keep first 
offenders from the contaminating influence of profes- 
sional criminals. 

(6) CIMMERIAN DARKNESS. 

The definition received from G. Ramsay, 203 Crow 
Road, Partick, Glasgow, was selcctcd us the best, and was 
in the following terms : 

According to the old classic fable, a peoptc called the 
Cimmerii lived neat Lake Avernus in caves into which 
no light ever penctrated, hence the expression Cim- 
merian darkness was used originally to describe 
physical darkness, but is now more commonly applied 
to the mental darkness of gross ignorance. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 
of Knowledge Tests is reached this week. Fifty weeks 
ago I started giving half-guineas in exchange for 
knowledge, and since then the competition, if it can 
strictly be called a competition, has grown steadily in 
popularity. It is now one of the recognised features 
of the paper, and one that few of my readers, judging 
by the letters I receive, would like to sce stopped. 

[ hope those old readers who have not yct entered 
will make a special point of doing so this week. For 
those who have not yet entered I will once more explain 
what Knowledge Tests are. 

Below you will find half-a-dozen everyday phrases 
or expressions. ‘they are all in common use, and 
probably you know the meaning of all of them, and 
certainly you know what some of them mean. Well, 
what I want you to do is to explain the meaning to 
me as simply and as concisily as possible. Lach week 
1 ive six half-guineas for the explanations considered 
the best and clearest. You may enter for all if you 
ike. Winning ono half guinca doesn’t bar you from 
winning enother in the same week, 

Here are this week’s Knowledge Testa s 
(1) Rundale System, (4) Ultinatum. 

(2) Amour T'ropre. (5) Fabian Tactics 
(3) The Great Powers. (6) Hammered (Stock Exchange.) 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledee test. 

Virst of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the buck of a posteard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise &@ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not excced fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 
 Youmay sendinyour explanation ofallthe sixif you 
liko, but cach must be written on a separate postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “'l'est” Editor, 
Pearsou’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrivo not later than Thursday, October 26th. 
You may send all your postcards for this competition 
in cne envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


C. Francis, Wi 


Milford, 


This footline competition is strictly confined to my male readers. Turn over. 
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OCEANS TO ORDER. 

TuerE has just been opened, at great cost, at the 
National Physical Laboratory, Bushey Park, a 
huge experimental tank which is to serve the purpose 
of a miniature ocean. ‘Ihe need for this has been 
felt by shipbuilders for a number of years. Ten 
years ago Mr. H. KH. Yarrow, head of the famous 
firm, offered £20,000 towards this object ; but the 
balance required was not forthcoming at the time, 
and has only recently been subscribed. 

This gigantic tank is fitted with extensive 
apparatus so that it is possible to reproduce almost 
exactly the actual conditions prevailing in the occan. 
Thus, Ly constructing a model to scale, the ship- 
builder will be able to foretell the probable effects of 
any proposed alteration before making the perhaps 
costly experiment of incorporating the idea in 
building a new snip. For this reason it seems 
likely that a number of improvements in our big 
ships may be expected, because naval engincers 
will have this wide ficld for experiment opened 
up to them. 

There is another point of special interest about 
this model ocean. Apart from its scientific value, 
it is probable that it will be used in the case of 
disputes arising out of naval disasters. Rocks or 


collisions cou'd easily be supplied to order ; and an 
actual reproduction in miniature of a scene that 
occurred on the high seas, with storm waves and 
under-currents in their proper place, would do much 
towards convincing a judge of the Admiralty 
Division of the truth or otherwise of a disputed 
statement. 


£10 IN PRIZES. 


PARLIAMENT assembles next week and the worthy 
member for Mud End with a view to showing his 
constituents that he is worth the £400 paid lim as salary 
has been practising the specch he hopes to deliver in the 
Ifousa when he catches the Speaker’s eye. Unfortunately, 
as our picture shows, he meets with a slight accident, and 
wo wish you to tcil us in a fifth line to tke untinished 
verso below what the Parrot said on the subject. 

This last line that you ald need not rhyme 
nor scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but 
it may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than 
three. 

Your tine must have some bearing on tl:e rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the Lest by the adjudicators. 

To the sonder of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, white £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

Tie new local M.P, of Mud End, 

(n the draiving-roone practised his speech, 
When a ware of his hand smashed the lamp, 
And the Parvot cried, well out of reach: 

¢ 3. . + © @ we 8 

An cxample last line, which must not be used, might 

read a3 follows: ‘No more light on the subject,” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


r . 

3. To the ae vier of tha attempt considered ths boat a prize c f £5 will ba 
awarded. Inthe event of atie this sum wlil be divided, Inwtair 
consolation guts of 103. each will be awarded (yo ihe compet 
efforts come next i" inerit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understending only. 


RESULT OF “SPY” PARROT CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to R. Bux, 16 Charing Cross, 8.W., for 
the following: 


A sentry, who guarded a fort, 

Thought he saw in the dark a bold spy; 
He shouted out “ Halt! Who goes there?” 
And the Parrot screamed back in reply: 

“Only the German waiter collecting ‘ tips’.” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 103. each have been awarded to 
the following: 


H. Branding, 61 Silver St., Edmonton; Miss B. Coke 
32 Wyndcote Rd., Mossley Hill, Liverpool; A. H. 
King, Railway Cottage, Church Lane, Mountnessing; 
A. Macleod, 68 Murraygate, Dundee; M. Mathias, 11 
North Gate, Haverfordwest; J. Putman, 25 Tramway 
Avenue, Lower Edmonton; H. Smith, High St., Chase 
Terr., Walsall; C. A. Stone, 59 Stondon Park, S.E.; 
Miss E. Wilkinson, 2 Quaker Terr, Little Horton, 
Bradford; J. Wilson, 42 Croxton Rd., Thetford, Norfolk. 
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THIS BOOK 
IS FREE. 


THE MYSTERIES OF HYPNOTISM fND 
PERSONAL MAGNETISM REVEAL, 


The New York Institute of Science, cf Roc). : : 
Now York, has just publisked a remarkable |. 
Alypnotism, Personel Magnetism, and Mii: 
Healing. It is by far the most wenderful amd c 
prehensive treatise of the kind ever printed, 
Directors have decided, for a limited time, :> 
a freo copy to cach person sincerely inter: st f 
these wonderful sciences, It is the resent o: 
combined effort of twenty cf the mest fir 
hypnotic specializts in the world. You con: 
learn the seereta of Hypnotism 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 7 © 
‘PERSONAL INFLUENCE’ 


whites oa 


determ 


TNE SECRET OF POWER 
Lire’s 
MEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 


wes y 

convinces 
peenia 

It gives you the key tytn: in or 

secrets of mind control. It enables you toa! iu oy 

control the thoughta and actions of whoms wor yt 

will, When you understand this grandandmy 


your real worth. 


science you can plant suggestions in huma 
which will be carried out in a day or evenayr. 
You can cure bad habits and diseases in yours-lt 
others. 

You can cure yourself of insomnia, nervou ne 3 
and business or domestic worry. 

You can instantaneously hypnotise peopla wou: 
mere elanco of the eye, without their knowledso. | 
powerfully influcnce them to do as you de-ire, You 
can develop, to a marvellous degree, any mu fen 
dramatic talent you may have; youcani 
salary; you can develop your telepathic or ot 
voyant power; you can give thrilliag and fe 
hypnotic entertainments; you can win tho lors» 


everlasting friendship of those you desire; yu 4 
protect yourself against the influence of others; 4 
can become a financial success and be receyui to 
a power in your community. 


‘The New York Institute guarantees to tol st 
the secret of attaining all these things. | . 
largest and most successful school of Ify 
the world. Stat 


It is chartered by tho * 
carries out overy promise fuithtuly. Wyo: 
copy of its free book, just send your mui: 
address on a Penny Post Card, no money 
New York Institute of Szience, Depa 
Rochester, New York, U.S.A., and yuu 
by return mail, post paid. 


FIRST 
PRIZE 


FURNITURE wort £223 
£50 CHEQU: 


:Also 300 Other Prizcs. 


— See tre — 
NOV=t 
Magazine. 

Price ait 


oz 


Werk ENDING 
(el, 19k, 


hs Ellsom was to have been hanged for the 
1+ of a girl named Rose Render, tn Clerken- 
te other day. He was found guilty by a jury, 
!  ntenced to death, but for the first time tn 
‘och history the Court of Criminal Appeal 
to affirm the conviction, and set him free. 
+ .3 now written for Pearson’s Weekly the 
., of his relations with the dead girl, his con- 
oa his life in the condemned cell, and of how 
3 snatched at the eleventh hour from under 
vlow of the gallows.) 
sarimy )" 
‘yhe verdict affected me like a physical blow. I 
ret ever so slightly. But I pulled myself 
1 tier directly. I doubt if anyone in the court 
eon noticed it. 
| hel expected an acquittal. I knew myself 
tat | was innocent of the dreadful charge that had 
Jeon brought against me. It seemed to me 
wowsible for the jury to come to an opposite 
son. 
judge put on the black cap. That made me 
gn ] had expected to see something about as 
liz s© a Cuardsman’s busby. Instead of that it was 
t 
( 


a 


jv a little square bit of cloth. It reminded me 
: 9 iion-holder my mother used to usc when she 
wes ioning clothes, 

[iefore passing sentence the judge asked me 
if | had anything to say. I had a lot to say, I 
ic: ted. but what was the good. So [ just 
wsswcred on the spur of the moment: “ No, sir; 
]L.we only got one Judge.” 

“Yo be Hanged by the Neck.” 

All tie while his lordship was speaking 1 kept 
0: swilings Why, I don’t know. They said it 
\.: Ciliousnesss But it was not that. I think 
it was rather the thought that of all the hundreds 
vi pople present in court, I was the only one 
wiry knew the real truth--that I was not guilty. 

! hardly took any notice of what the judge said. 
Ii tat, the only words I can recall now are 
“laingel by the neck until you are dead,” and 
tic concluding sentence: “May the Lord have 
Levey upon your soul!” 

Y this the chaplin replied: ‘‘ Amen!” Then 
av.cnter touched me on the shoulder, and I went 
1.) w—still smiling. 

“vciwards they drove me to Pentonville ison 
ia taxi,” with two warders sitting oj:posite to 
1. At the gaol they took away my own clothes, 
w tilressed me in a Khaki-coloured suit with broad 


«<< all over it. Then they put me in the 
( uined cell. 

_dies is just two ordinary cells knocked into one. 
Pa fucaiture there was a bedstead, a wa:hetand, 


lico chairs. 

‘i.e of these chairs was for me to sit upon. The 
cles were for the two warders who wee always 
\ tee by night as well as by day. 

vying Work for tne Warders. 

li. :¢ were four told off specially for this daty, 


el tcy relieved each other in couples every 
(". Lours, They didn’t seem to relish the jod 
' ai tT don't wonder at it. It must have Leen 


monotonous for them, just sitting there 
and doing nothing whatever. They 
t even allowed to read a book or a magazine, 
: tcoukl have as many as I pleased from the 
J ‘brary. 
; i the two was a temporary wardes. and he 
} tio that all he got was four shillings and 
? wea day. But the other was on the 
1-2 stai¥ and received double pay all the while 
: watching me. He carne it. 
ust day in the condemne.l ccil was the worst. 


! » (not keep my mind off Rosie. Oh, how I 
' that girl! And now I was to be hanged 
“) ' Ise accusation of having murdered her. 

a Miouglts went back to our first meeting. 
‘ five years ago. She was working then at 
vngton’s beer-bottling establishment, where 
i "Sas employed, and I soon got attached to 

“ul she to me 
: Was about fifteen when we fist started 


‘2 out together, and a straighter, better, 


. 64 5 ey Pee , 
I want a definition of a eigur. One is * The firebrand of peace. 


7 SOMETHING UNIQUE! — 


a ES 


' Ttalivns. 
1 


more modest little girl never 
breathed. Every night as regular as 
clockwork after we had finished 
work and had our tea, we used to 
meet. Sometimes we would go to a 
music-hall, but not often. We were 
both saving up for the home, and 
looking forward to the time when 
we could get married. 

Mostly we were quite content 
to sit in some quiet corner in one 
; of the parks, clasped in one 
ee et ea hardly speaking at all. 
; ie ae ju: t to be together. When it was cold 
i, Wrap my coat around her, and she, perhaps, 
tired with her day’s work, would go fast asleep in 
my arms. Then I would sit as still as a mouse 
for fear of waking her. Those were happy days; 
the happiest of mv life, I think. . 

But _trouble—black trouble, was ahead. The 
beginning of it was when Rosie left Worthington’s, 
and went to work at a jam factory in the Wharfdale 
Road. I could no longer keep an eye on her there. 

Older girls Ied her astray. She grew fonder 
and fonder of gaiety and excitement, and craved the 
admiration of men. I had to plead and coax 
with her now to get her to come for a walk with me. 
Rosie Weuld Stick to Me Like Glue. 

All sorts of stories came to my ears concerning 
the life she was leading, but I refused to believe 
them, until one night I had proof positive that 
she had been untrue to me. Then I said good-bye 
to her—for ever as I thought—packed up my 
traps, and went to the other end of England, to 
Cumberland, where I got work in a slate quarry. 

Months passed by, and I heard nothing from her 
or of her. Then a letter came—a pitiful little 
letter as ever a man could wish to read. 

She was ill and destitute, she wrote, and she 
wanted me. Jf I would only come back to her, 
be her “ boy” again, she would be true as steel, 
stick to me like glue. 

I threw down my tools there and then, I couldn't 
help it, and started to tramp to London, with only 
seven shillings in my pocket. 

1 footed it all the way, and it nearly killed me. 

A week's rest, however, soon set me on my feet 
again. Rosie, too, ha:l recovered her health. We: 
both went to work at a cofice shop in the Mile End ; 
toad, she as waitress, ] as washer-up and general | 
handy-man, and for a time things seemed better. 

But a quict life did not suit Rosie. She grew 
more and more restless and discontented, until one 
day she ran away. 

The next I heard of her was that she was singing 
and dancing at certain Jow-class Italian clubs in ; 
Soho and Clerkenwell. I knew what (hit meant, 
and I sought her out and pleaded with her. 

She Went from Bad to Worse. 

She cried and said she would go straight if only T 
would take her to live with ine, and Jock after her 
altogether. Thinking that anything was_ better 
than to allow her to live the Ife she was Icading, 
I consented. 

We live! tozether at various addresses in London. 
I went out eostering with a barrow [ hired. For 
ciehteea months 2 worked hard for her. She 
used to go Howor-selling, at intervals, but not often. 
A is while Rosie kept going from bad to 
worse. She was unfaithful to me, and she had 
taken to drinking to excess. This disusted 
me more than anything. 2 am, and have always 
been, a teetotller. 

At lact Peould stand it no longer. [bade her pack 
up her traps, and seat her back to her own people. 

A few Cavs later a man going home in the early 
hours of the morning through Yanlleyv Street, 
Clerkenweil. stumbled aeross ler dead body. She 
was cut all to pieces, stabbed throngh and throug 
in civht or nine places with a leng-bladed knife such 
as Italians carry. 

This happened in the Ttatian qrarter of London. 
Rosie had mony friends and acquaintances amougst 
Nevertheless, because 1 was known to 
have ke-n diving with her, the police pounced upon 
me, and a jury found me guilty. 

And nuw here TI owas ia the condemned cell, 
waitin to be hanged. vet hoowine ne more than a 
babe unbora of the crise for whieh Twas to suffer. 

Nevertheless, 1 did not despair. Towards 
evening I started to keep up my s} inits by singing, 
and when beltime came, I turned in and slept 
like a top. only waking once, to eec the stolid 
warders still watching me, tkeir forms and faces 
half in shadow, kalf in light. 

(Charies Ellsem teils ‘he story of how fe was set 
free in next week's number.) 
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The Love of Children 


for Quaker Oats proves not 

only its deliciousness, but also 

the craving the growing child 

has for body - building food. 
The strongest and brainiest 
children come from the homes 
where oat-food is their daily 
diet. This was proved through 
the recent great investigation 
by the National Food Enquiry 
Bureau. 


Scientific analysis shows Quaker Oats to 
contain “strength-makers ” in higher propor- 
tion than any other food that grows. 

Ensure that your children’s food 


is pure and wholesome — buy 
only Sealed Packet Quaker Oats. 


40 
meals 


ou Keep 
Feathered Pets 


Canaries, Parrots, F.arks, l.innets, 
Finches, or any other hind e 


If so,would youliketoknowexactlythe 
foodand treatment they requiretokeep 
them in perfect health’ Yes! Then 


WRITE TO SPRATT'S 
TO-NIGHY 

for one of their spiendid 
little handboows which 
have been prepsred eEs- 
peciaily for your guidance. 
They are quite frec and 
will be sent. together with 
samples of foods suitabie 
for your pets, on reveipt 
of a post card mentioning 
what birds you keep. 


NEXT TIME ASK YOUR 
TRADESMAN FOR s 


SPRATTS 


& PARROT 


BIRD SEED - FOOD . 


and see you get them. 
Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 94/2, Foreherch St. Lon ‘on 
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To want better ones. 
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OUR STRIES OF REMARKABLE DISAPPEARANCES. 


The 


‘Tus hidnapping of little Maria Peralta from her 
uncle’s ranch in Arizona, U.S.A., in the spring of 
the year 186), stands out as the central incident 
in one of the most tangled, tortuous, and remarkable 
criminal conspiracies of modern times. . 

The story really begins with the cession of 
Arizona to the United States by Mexico after the 
war of 1847-8. This territory was ecded subject 
to the rights of private individuals to the ownership 
of certain large tracts of land granted them in 
former times by various kings of Spain. 

Amongst the largest and most valuable of these 
was one known as the Peralta cstate, a huge pro- 
perty, nearly half the size of England. This had 
been granted by Phillip V. of Spain to a certain 
Don Peralta of Cordova, and the original deed of 
«ift was said to be in existence in Madrid. Maria 


Peralta, who at the time of her disappearance was | 


was the only 


a bright and pretty child of ten, } 
line of old Don 


legitimate descendant in the direct 
T'cralta. 

The former nominal holders of the estate, Maria 
[cralta’s father and grandparents, had made no 
attempts at settlement. Arizona was then a no- 
man’s land, given over to wild beasts and savage 
lndian tribes. But after it was taken possession of 
hy the United States it began to be colonised, 
and ranches and mining.claims were taken up all 
over the territory, many of these being situated 
upon the Peralta “claim,” ard towns were built 
upon it. 

Notice to Quit. 

Most of the property-owncrs in these new towns, 
as well as the ranchmen and mine-owners, had 
heard vaguely of the Peralta deed of gift, but they 
took little notice of it, regarding it more or less 
us a fairy tale, and consoling themsclves with the 
rcilection that in any case possession was nine 
points of the law. 

Imagine, therefore, their consternation, when one 
day they were served with ejectment notices by a 
lawyer acting on behalf of Maria Peralta. About 
three thousand of these were sent out, and at first 
many of the recipients were inclined to treat the 
matter as a huge joke. But they soon found that 
it was no joking matter. The preliminary hearings 
of several selected cases resulted in a series of 
victories for the plaintiff. Thoroughly alarmed, 
tho three shetaand defendants thereupon banded 
themselves together in a defence Icague, while the 
lawyers rubbed their hands glecfully, and made 
ready for what looked like being the biggest legal 
fight Amcrica had ever known. 

They were, however, doomed to disappointment. 
For, just as things were beginning to get lively, 
there camo the news that the youthful plaintiff, 
Maria Peralta, had disappeared. She had, it 
transpired, been out walking near her_uncle’s 
ranch, when a band of four or five mounted Indians. 
or white men disguised as Indians, had swooped 
down upon her and carried her away. 


Among the Apache Indians. 

Now in Arizona at that time, and, indeed, for 
long afterwards, it was no uncommon thing for 
white women and girls to be carried off in this way 
by the savage Apache Indians. Usually these 
captives were held to ransom; and, when Maria 
disappeared. her friends said they were prepared to 
pay almost any sum in reason if the child were 
returned to them. 

‘They also sent tame Apaches amongst their 
wild kindred to try to discover what had become 
of the girl, but these all returned unsuccessful. 
They could, they declared, find no trace of any such 
captive, nor, indeed, could they discover any 
evidence of the described raid. 

Gradually it forced itself upon the minds of the 
child’s relatives and friends that the probability 
was that she had bcen the victim of a diabolical 
outrage, planned and carricd out, not by Indians, 


A TRUE STORY OF A 
REMARKABLE CONSPIRACY. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


hut by men of her own race and colour. 
Eforts were still made to find her. But 
these were now carried on along different 
jines. They also, however, came _to 
nothing. Finally, the civil war broke 
out, turning men’s thoughts in other 
directions. 

The law suit languished, and was 
presently abandoned altogether. It was 
+ ;ointed out that unless the plaintiff, 
Maria Peralta, could be produced, there 
was no possible hope of success. She 
was the last of the direct Peralta line. On 
her death the Peralta property, therefore, 
reverted to the United States Government. 
* * * * * 

Fifteen years passed by; the affair had well- 
nigh faded from memory, when suddenly public 
interest in it was re-awakened with ten-fold intensity 
by the startling announcement that Maria Peralta 


| had been found. 


Her alleged discoverer was one James Addison 
Reavis, an American land agent and speculator 
in real estate. His story was that he had found 
Maria, now a beautiful young woman of twenty-five, 
living on a ranch in Mexico with an old farmer who 
had adopted her after ransoming her from a roving 
band of Apaches some twelve years previously. 


After Fifteen Years. 

Reavis brought the girl with him to Son Francisco, 
together with “evidence—certificates, affidavits, 
and so on—that was supposed to identify her with 
the missing heiress. Her arrival in the capital of 
the Pacific Slope created an immense sensation. 
She was tall, graceful, and aristocratic-looking, 
and although she spoke no language but Spanish, 
and that imperfectly, this deficiency was easily 
explainable by the circumstances. 

During the fifteen years that had elapsed since 
Maria Peralta had been spirited away, the Peralta 
estates had enormously increased in value. Indeed, 
they were now computed to be worth certainly not 
less than £20,000,000. It was a stake worth 
trying for. 

Reavis first made his position secure by marrying 
the heiress. Then he set to work to prosecute her 
claims. Funds in abundance were found him by 
wealthy people who believed his story. Amongst 
others, Mr. Mackay, the well-known Silver King, 
advanced him large sums. 


The Case Falis Through. 

In due course the action came on before the United 
States Court of Claims, and for a time it looked 
likely to succeed. Then, suddenly, a bombshell 
was sprung upon the plaintiff, and her caso fell to 
pieces. An agent of the other side had been sent 
to Madrid, and had brought back incontrovertible 
proof that the supposed original deed of gift to 
Don Peralta was a forgery. 

It docs not appear that Reavis knew of this, 
and he certainly was not the author of the forgery, 
which was at least one hundred years old. But the 
consequences to him were exceedingly unpleasant. 

For all the other documents in the case were now 
ordered to be impounded and examined, wit hthe 
result thet many of these also were found to be 
forgeries. Next, the alleged heiress broke down 
under cross-examination, and admitted that so far 
from being the lost Maria Peralta, she had never 
even heard of that young person until Reavis 
mentioned the name to her. She had, she added, 
spent the greater part of her girlhood’s days with 
a party of strolling gipsy musicians. 

Of course, the action was dismissed with costs, 
and Reavis was afterwards arrested, and put upon 
his trial for fraud and forgery. He received a lon 
sentence of imprisonment, which he scrved, an 
when last heard of was living quietly on a ranch in 
California with his wife, who stood by him 
throughout. 

Yhe mystery of the fate of the real Maria Peralta 
was never properly cleared up. For some con- 
siderable time the theory was held that she kad been 
kidnapped and murdered by agents of the “ other 
side,” who had disguised themselves as Indians. 

Later on, however, news filtered through to 
Fort Yuma that a young Spanish or Mexican girl, 
whose age and apperrance tallied with that of 
Maria Peralta, had been held captive for many 
years by a tribe of Apaches dwelling in the wild 
mountain country beyond the Mohave desert. 
One day she tried to escape, and, as a punishment 
the Indians tied her to a tree and shot her todeath. 

If this unhappy young woman were really Maria 
Peralta, then surely never before did the heiress 
of so many millions mect with so tragic a fate, 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


This Plaln-spoken New Work Reve-'3 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Kno... 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Hel: 
Purity books are concerned, is the Siiettion en 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Liglt 
appearisiee at the present inoment is especially timely tus: 
of the atartling evidence given before the Royal Covi. 
on Divorce. ie 

Mr. Light has already madc his fame as a vigorous, 0 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his“ M.; 
Before—and After’? he has surp.issed all his former ¢ 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“‘Marringe: Before—And After,” is a splendid 7) 
work, which covery man or woman already married ov 
plating marriage should read. : 

Writing iu the most direct and plain-spoken monr:; 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy inock-1mo! : 
author dcals with the great subject of Marriaze in tix 
comprchensive and fascinating wanner, giv ing to bis 1 
whether mate or female, invaluavle intormuation, bi 
gecret advice impossible to obtain elsew! ere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been f..'. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very founda » u\ : 
national well-being. : 

The union of a man and a woman “for better or ws 
the most important event in the life of any indi: 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race wii: 5 
oe of the individuals concerned, 

uch an event demands therefore the most carcf: 
tion on the part of those who contemplate cuterin 
state of matrimony. : 

It also demands that those men and women alre.. ly: l 
shcull take steps to ascertain the very be-t course to yen 4 
after mirriage. They cannot find these things out { r+ 


sclvas. They must rely upon the expericnce of oil, 5 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject 
But“ Marriage: Before—And After” tells you all yo. wi 


to know about these most impo: tant matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the }est }y ° ' 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable C1 4 
very expensive medical works. " 

It shows how in young men tloughtlessness aml wot ¢ 
knowledge is reponsible for untold matrimomal m-crs. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of youn. v: 
too, has led to unsyeakable suffering and Lee ve 
disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the tro. 
snares ond pitfulls that lie about the path of the i 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, aed sored 


comfort and enjoyment greatly increascd. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following eort dirty 
is secn in better home life, healthier offspring, aul cul. 
happiness. 

hilst in another part of this book yonare show tw ty 


ido against those habits which destroy love, and tie --i 
flightin sins of which married people know so muh. 
For obvious reasons the complete coutents of ts !5% 
cannot be summarised here. In the followins short 
some of the most important and valuable yarts « 
are necessarily left out. But enouzh remains to 6s 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sel 
address below you cen read the whole work from tr tt 
in your own private time. 
Here is just the bare outline of what this book i- "4 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tke future of the chitd,—Dreadful ortea’s.-T.- ot 
Author. 
CHAPTER IT.—Age at which to marry.—Resu!t of eary rt . 
risges.—Unripe parents.-What a physician sass” 1’ 
ages.— Religion and marriage.— Law of chcice.--} iv t 
arer.ts.—Love.— False love.—How not to be mise. 3)" ' 7) 


eak hearte.—Advice,—When not to marry. 
CHAPTER ILI.-Amativeness, its use and abuce —Wrore ! ‘ 
ceatment.— After marriage.— Useful infurmation for th ag 
CHAPTER IV.—Important Physiological Facts,—Hints f . ’ 
wish to become parents.—The father’s influence. Kus! ‘ 
etc. (A most valuable chapter this, 
toresd). 
CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Husband.— The . 
CHAPTER VIL—The law of the Wife.- Tr 
Rights, etc. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more might be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative }ook 00°) 
be read and studied by every young man awl : 
engaged to be married, as well sa by those who 
married, Married men and women must reid it. > uel 
those contemplating marrage ought to read it, 

Write then for this book now. — . 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dcalt with i: ey 
uncompromising 0 way. : : 

There is no shiuffliug or beating abovt the lash ter i 3 
straightforward explanation of matters usually ‘ Riel 
explanation which everyone can follow and tuts sb t 
which gives the most v uable assistance to ail i ‘ 
and to all who are Loping to shortly merge theird - wn 
another's. . \ 

The demand for copies of this book is already ¢ 
the danger is that the wholc edition will be -o! H 


Make sure of getting your copy then by wi:t. 


which all marcies | 


to-day. 
rill np this coupon and post it of. By ret 
will be sent, you in under plain cover. 


COUPON.——~— 
To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victuria St, I 


Dear Sirs, ‘ 
Tencloso 18.24, Please send mo post free | 
copy of “Marriage; Beforo—and Aftc:.’ 


NAME... ceeees seaeareegnaanaaeee caver sons sonesh=e® 
ADDRESS 


Werk ENDING 


A Referee Must Pass Many Severe Tests Before 
- he Becomes Fully Certified. 


ls many of the hundreds of thousands who 
siturday watch our great national game 
I anvthing of the huge task the referee has 
1; undergo in order to obtain his post ? 
\ + this much-abuscd individual has had to 
remularly for years before the date of his 
iy. wttion. Simple as it may seem. rc forecing is 
* yy means a sinecure. It has been deseribed 
~...f the most exacting tasks, both in its prepara- 
, d application, which fall to the lot of man. 
ding referee generally enzaves a coach 
examination, or he may attend special 
iyven by a football expert. The exami- 
'ieh is conducted by the Poothell Agso- 
_levery stiff, each candidate having to obtaia 
an per cont. of the total marks. 
; vst is divided into three pits, 
tl, ed medieal. 
- oral examination the eandidate’s know- 


pitt 
written, 


h of vbe rules of the Poothall Assocation 
a tefl f.otball generally is tooted very severely. 
Vio csture feotball field. properly iiarked Gut 
: ‘and centaining httle woul posts aud tiny 
Loo plavers,” is placed oa the table. 
érrangin: D.fficult Prablems. 

Vi aoshilst he turns his head away fe examiner 
a s the figures in such a poition that oa 
det football problem i+ presented. One 
© ,,: shinee at the ‘tickl’’ ds allowe bo him, 


which it is covered with a cloth, and he ins 


__PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


| 


viat decision he woul! give if each a posi- | 
ts arred duviag an aeiual mated. ‘Pnus his | 
io. as weil as judgment, is tested. | 
“yo bast 109 different probl. are given. | 
ey one execedingly ecinple x , taal 
1: tad plavers can form an idea of Sicul | 
ace ton on the offside rulz can ho mace. | 
:the third part, the medical examination, | 
to he undergone. The severest part of this | 
i- \c-test. Spectacled men * necd not 2p} | 
Pe v's uost of referee ; they are barred altoe a 
.. <owho, although tiev mav be alle to see 
! ‘iv well, have eves of unequal strength. 


idace is wen tested for colour-blind- 

“is is nearly, if not quite, as rigorous 

which intending engiae-drivers have to 

ch. Mt is qnite possiblo, though it may 

2 weutd, to mistake the shirts of ons team 
it. so of the other when the light is bad. 


Must Be Sound Fhysically. 


( st ohssique and sound lungs are alo necessary | 


t 1s would-be referee. He has to demonstrate 


sa cnting ability to the examiners, who wish | 


sow whether or not his * wind’ is sound. 
also prove that he can stand exposure 
‘verest. weather. 

Wr a he has successfully passed all three exami- 


et he obtains his certificate, which certitics , 


(hy ts he a member of the Association of Coertifi- 
! Referees. But he has not finished yct, 
oy neans, 

liv has now to go through one or {wo seasons’ 
‘sl raining, which takes the form of referee: 
‘ininor matehes. During this probationary 

‘ust his methods are observed by officials of the 
I hal Association, who now and then send in 
hits to headquarters on his progress. 
ire are three classes of referecs—a large, a 
"1m, and a small. Those in the largest. but 
‘vnoriant, control county and minor matches. 
« grade higher referee in the more important 
‘s matches and ties. The third class, the 
“f the profession, are recogiised by the Foot- 
' Association as being capable of taking eharze 
atef match up to and including English 
lies, 
'vards remuneration, a referce at a minor 
Juay get anything from 2s. 6d. to 10s., plus 
‘intelass travelling expenses. The usual fee 
* Euglish League match is £1 11s. 6d. if the 
lias travelled more than sixty miles from 
"e to the ground. If the distance be less 
1M qniles he receives a guinea. In both cascs 
be lling expenses, including extras, are paid. 


“Why is a baby like 


the heir to the throne?” 


. TOWNS DROWNED IN TREACLE. 

Fhoops are usually associated with water, but 
not always. 

Some years back Calyeston was deluged by a 
treacle flood, and the other day New Orleans 
suffered from a similay visitation. 

Several huge tanks conteinin millions of gallons 
of treacle, burst, and a sca of stickiness swept over 
the low-Iving parts of the citv. Many people were 
carried off their fect and narrowly escaped drowning, 
while others, imprivoned in the hascments of treacle. 
flooded houscs, had to be fished out by firemen 
werking from rafts. 

Many vears ayo that part of London adjacent to 
Meux's brewery in the ‘Tottenham Court Xoad, 
was devastited by a beer ilood. A yat holding 
9,009 gallons burst, and several people were 
drowned a3 a re-ult. 

But this was a sinall affair compared to the 
Whisky flood in Glasgow in 1906, when no fewer than 
129,00) gallons of spirit burst bounds, and weat 


j Tauing through the streets, wreeling buildings and 


enqulling men and horses. 

Oaly so reesntly as last April, again, Epernay, 
in’ France, was {flooded by champagne, many 
millioas of gallons of this costly wine heing turned 
Pato the stroets hy strikers. While in 1892 between 
theee and four hundred people were drowned in an 


paat feed which devastated the petroleum region of 


Poonsytvania, USA. 


AN AUTUMN DIRGE. 
Whea the chrerless sk’es are scowling 
At the waning of the year, 
When the autuma wiads are howling 
Through the woodlands sad and sere; 


When the swallow has forsaken 
Rural England’s red-tiled barns, 

And the cuckoo, too, has taken 
Southward flight as winter warns ; 


Woon the fariner’s finished stacking 
And the harvezi hymns are sung, 

White the sportsman’s gua is cracking 
Ali the stuwble-fields among ; 


When the bronchial baciilus 
Is inhaled with every breath, 
And the morning papers fill us 
Up wiih accidents and death; 


When the inercury is lowly 
And the goose-clubs have bezun, 
That's the time the artful coalie 
Claps a shilling on the ton! 


Urnons7rcin: “ Madain. this is a fine reception 
chair. Our latest design. Try it, please.” 

Mrs. Society: * Dear mes how uncomfortable 
itis. I couldn't sit ia it for five minutes.” 

Upholstorer: “That's it evactly, matlam. 
see, it is intended for ecilers.”’ 


You 


FISHY, 


Walk up. ladies and ventlemen ! 


oot ” 


Waik up! 


| shouted a aman at the top of his voice in front of 


a booth at a fair. * Walk up and inspect this 
curious phenomenon --a real, live woman-fish — the 
only one in existence.” 

There was a rush; the place was crammed to 
the doors. The curtain rose, and a voung woman, 
dressed all in black, appeared on the stage, and 
said, in doleful accents : : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Iam the woman Fish. 
There is my certilicate of marriage. My husband's 
name was Fish. He was a slater by trade. He 
was killed last summer through a falloff a scaffolding 
and, as he has left me with four children unprovided 
for, I will take the liberty to go round and make 
a collection on their behalf.” 


SOCOSSSEHHSHOSHHSSHOOS OSHS OS HOOFODOOH HOODOO: 


: 3 
: @ 
E—A : 
: T , ; 
: : 3 
$ Mako a phrase or sentenes of threo words 3 
3 containing the above letters in their order, like 3 
@ this: 

be Pleasant AftErnoon BecAk. 

; Send it in under the com tions on Paso #25. 

é 

¢ 

$ WIN A PRIZE. 

\ canwenedbbsdendseussacwaumaouseueunstses 


One answer, 


4.29 


LL 


DOUBLED UP with BACKACHE. 


_ “T began to suffer with almost unbearable pain 
in the small of my back about a month avo,” says 
Mrs. A. Ellis, of “Dene Hurst,” Noster Hill, 
Beeston, Leeds. “For days together I was 
doubled up with pain. 

“T felt wearied to death, und seemed to have no 
energy. Often I came over giddy; my head was 
ai and tho urinary system was in a disordered 
state. 

“Before T had taken many doses of Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills my back was more com- 
fortable, and by persevering with the iedicine I 
was completely cured. I think Doan's Pills are 
splendid for kidney trouble. 

(Signed) (Mrs.) A. Ellis.” 

DISEASED KIDNEYS POISON ‘THE 
BLOOD. — When the kidneys are weak or 
diseased, kidney poisons are left in the bloud and 
carried to all parts of the body. 

Then you begin to feel unnaturally drowsy, 
heavy and irritable; the head and eves ache; 
sharp pains dart throngh the back When you 
stoop; the limbs grow shaky and rheuntie. 
Theve may be dropsical swellings under the eyes 
or in the ankles. Generally there is some dis- 
turbance of the urine; gravel or sediment may 
be notived. 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills correct weakness 
and congestion of the kidneys and relieve tie 
urinary system like a laxative medicine re 
the bowels. 

2s. ML a box. 6 boxes 13. 9d, of all deals, or 
from LMoster- MeCellan Co. 8 Wells 
Oxford Street, Londou, W. Don't ask fos Iack- 
ache or kidney pills—ask dést'nctiy for Lorn's 
Backacho Kidsey Pills, ibe same as Mrs. MIUs had. 


HEVSS 


street, 


HAVE YOU A 
GARDEN ? 


or do 


you cultivate an 
allutinent 2? Then you will 
be intercsted in the prize 
scheme announced in this 


week's “ SMALLUOLDER.” 


ww £125 = 
IN PRIZES 


| For Allotment Holders 


Full particulars appear in 
“SMALL- 
HOLDER,” the popular 


this week's 
weekly paper for all who 
are interested in Farming 


and Gardening. 


THE SMALLHOLDER 


Every Thursday. Prico ta. 


DO YOU WANT 
ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


ray} th 


le persona will t 


@ostanee imgaterad 
ALM. GILNZ NO 


Tardere ber, 


of course, ts: 


1 alVe@s: 


an Amateur 
and a Professioaal 


Thicf. 


By C. D. LESLIE, 


A WeLt-prEss—ED young man came out of 
Balterby Mansions, S.\W., and walked hastily to the 
corner of the road. Here he lingered, fidyeting 
with his cane, which he held with his left hand, 
keeping the other continually in his overcoat pockct. 
But presently ho withdrew it and gave a furtive 
lance at a very small package lying in his palm ; 
he smiled broally, and, incidentally, it may be 
remarked, he did not look pleasant when he smiled. 

Mr. Jerry Pringle, pickpocket, happened to. be 
passing, and his seeking cycs caught the action, 
caught, too, a glimpse of the package, and he halted 
like a dog spying a bone. His active mind told him 
that here lay booty. So he waited. 

A motor-bus came along and the young man 
ascended ; a minute later Mr. Pringle, engrossed in 
an evening paper, sat beside him. 

Gradually the young man’s manner changed and 
his attitude erew easier. Jaa moment Mr. Pringle 
had picked his pocket and was half-way downstairs. 

No exit could have been more swilt and quict, 
but, as he had half feared, the other discovered his 
loss immediately. He sprang to tho head of the 
stair, ‘‘ Stop that man, he’s picked my pocket,” 
lhe shouted, even as Mr. Pringle stood beside the 
conductor, whose clutch forthwith fell on his arm ; 
and at that moment the ‘bus drew up at Hyde 
Park Corner. 

Mr. Pringle, the young man, the conductor, anda 
policeman who immediately appcared on the scene, 
formed an animated party on the pavement. 
“He's picked my pockct,’ said the accuser, 
* you'll find a small parcel from Pink and Pink, the 
Bond Street jewellers, on him. A parcel he stole 
from my overcoat pockct.” 

* Andere itis,” cried the conductor, producing the 
package from the ticket pocket of Mr. Pringle’s coat. 

The policeman assumed possession. 

“But this is a registered parcel which ’as been 
through the post,” he said, reading the address 
aloud: “Miss Millicent Kerrison, Batterby 
Mansions, Earl's Court, &.W. It hasu’t been 
opencd. ‘Owcomes it, sir, that you're carrying it.” 

There was a slight pattse before the young man 
answered. ‘* Miss Kerrison is my sister. Tam Mr. 
Kerrison; we live at Batterby Mansions, and Pm 
taking her the package, which arrived by the after- 
noon post, to the Savoy Hotel, where she's spending 
the day with some friends. It contains, L happen 
to know, a gift from her svce‘theart.” 

“And now, sir, what ‘ave you got to say?” 
inquired Robert of Mr. Pringle. 

That sly gentleman had already decided on his 
line of action. The packace was lost to him, but he 
had hopes that by bhattins he might avoid a visit lo 
Marlborough Street Police-station and its hospitality 
tor the nizht. He produced a card-case. 

“fave a perfect answer to the charge,” he said, 
“my eard, permit me, Mister Policeman.” 

“The Chevaleer de Larmi¢res,” read Robert with 
avery English pronunciation, ‘ 18 Roo de l Avenuo 
Marie Antoinette, Paris. Oh, you're a Frenchman, 
sir,’ he went on, with the air of a man making a 
discovery. 

“Wee Moo-sicr,” said Mr. Pringle. 

The London bobby knows an English gentleman 
when he secs him, but a forcign gentleman is, so to 
speak, a horse of another colour, Knowing no 
French hiniself he did not detect Mr. Pringle’s total 
inability to pronounce the French language. 

“You gentlemen must both come with me to 
Muidiovough Street,” decided the representative of 
the haw. 

“Oh, but look here, I don’t want to charge him,” 
protested the accuser. “I can’t be bothered. 
Lil take my sister's package and let him ¢o.” 

* Loan let you do that, sir.” 7 

“IT tell vou,” cried the other with increasing 
cacnestness, “I won't charge bim. Give me the 
package.” 

“Imposible, sir, I insist on your both accom- 
panying ine,” and the policeman, half turning, lent 
an car to the conductor's vigorous protest at being 
detained. At the same lime Mr. Kerrison leaned 


“Because it is the Prince of Wails!’? I want beller than that, however. 


towards Mr. Pringle and breathed softly in his car * 
“ Halves, pa: ter.” 
and uttered 9 forced laugh. 


T can guess the Chevalici’s defence. 
fricnd, though we have quarrelled, and he has a 
perfect right to tako the package to Millie. 
can give it back to him, and [ withdraw ny acensa- 
tion.” And he deftly slipped a half-crown into the 
policeman’s liand. 


you say the Chavalcer ‘as a right to carry this—— 


are.”* 
Mr. Pringle. 


man than I am. 


We ought to clear a hundred quid. 
and he showed a ring set with three superb diamonds 
that scintillated under the electric light as he flashed 
the jewel before the pickpockct’s eyes. 
you suppose this is worth ?” 


paste. Now 
opened it very carefully and drew fogth a small 
jeweller’s case containing a ring lookfng exactl 


Next moment he drew away 


“Oh, I'l own up,” he cried.“ I've been a fool. 
He is my 


You 


“Well, sir, I don’t know what to Cecide. If 
“ I do.” 


The policeman turned to Mr. Pringle. “ Do you 


wish to charge this gentleman with making a false 
accusation ?”” 


Mr. Pringle seemed to hesitate. “I apologise, 


Chevalier,’ said the young man with a grin. 


“No,” said Mr. Pringle. 
“Well, then,’ said the policeman, “here you 
And he restored the bone of contention to 


“That's all right,” cried Kerrison heartily, 


slipping his arm through the other man’s, “ come 
along, old pal; good evening, constable,” and off the 
ill-assorted pair went. 
when they were clear of the crowd. 


But his manner changed 


“ Look here,” he said, “ you're no more a French- 
You're a professional thicf.” 

“ And what are you ?”’ inquired Mr. Pringle. 

* An amztour one,” was the cool reply, ‘I stole 
the package. Come to my rooms and I'll explain 
the affair.” 

As it chanced, the rooms in question were in 


Monmouth Street, at the back of St. George’s 
Hospital; so in a very few minutes Mr. Pringle sat 
in a comfortable sitting-room smoking a cigarette, 
with a whisky-and-soda at his elbow, lending an 
attentive car to the voice of his host. 


“You shall stand in with me on equal terms. 
Look here,” 


“ What do 


“Tm no great judge of diamonds,” confessed 


Mr. Pringle. 


“Taree guineas,” said the young man; “it’s 
hand over Pinks’ package.” He 


like the one he first showed. ‘Twig my game 7?” 
Mr. Pringle, intensely interested, nodded. 
“It's like this. Millie Kerrison, whom I only 

know to bow to, is engaged to a ricn City chap. I 

have a friend in Batterby Mansions, and a key to the 

Kerrisons’ flat which I picked up on the stairs and 

kept. I happened to know the City chap was 

sending Miss Kerrisen this ring—it cost him a 

hundred and taventy—and If peocured an iinitation.” 

“You're going to substitute ‘em ?” 

“Yes, my con, and nobody ll be any the wiser 
except us two, who'll sell the diamond ring and 
split the proceeds. And now we'll have a dria.” 

On the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, Mr. Pringle hed no objection to splitting the 
value of the diamond ring, but he infinitely preferred 
the whole to the half, and was already planning 
how this could be achieved. Tie instrument lay at 
hand in his pocket, could he get a chance to use it. 
It was an aid to robbery little employed in London, 
but familiar to New York criminal circles ; a vial of 
“knock out drops.” 

Lut no immediate chance came Mr. Pringle’s way 
to administer the drug. The young man empticd 
his glass, placed it and Mr. Pringle’s on the 
sideboard, and producing some scaling-wax devoted 
himseif to the task of resealing the package with 
the important difference that the imitation ring 
was now inside and the diamond ring in his pocket, 


MONEY TALKS! 

Do'nct let your sister, or wife, or sweetlieart lave to 
ask you what the 
Royat MAGAzink 
Photo-Puzzes 
are. Get the 
Novemter number 
now and solve 
them, and begin 
winning your share 
of the £250 the 
Fditor is offering 
in prizes, 

Photo-Puzzes 
are such fun, too, 
opart from the 
splenlid prizcs. 

Do you Photo. 
Puzz ? 


Complete Short Story. 


“There’s no hurry to return this to the fou: 
letter-box,” he said. “If I go about toa ti 
the best time. Tell me some of your advo: 
old chap; rather thrilling, your life —},.. 

Mr. Pringle was not ordinarily a tall.ti, 
but the situation stirred his tongue and |, ra 
into stories of more or less iinaginary aviv: , 
The auditor, smoking, nodded approyii:.’: 
Mr. Pringle gaining confidence presently jain 
and approached the sideboard. : 

“Excuse me, guv’nor, but talking’s diy . 
may I’ave adrink ?) And leinme give you o: 

The young man unsuspiciously asscuie, 
minutes later he raised the glass Mr. Prine)! 
him to his lips. “ Here’s luck,” he murmuse't. 

“Yus. I don’t think,” said that) genih 
looking down at his unconscious host, * ;! 
gr Well, I didn’t go asking a par. : 

ut you shall ’ave it. Dl take this heie 5! i 
leave you the other to play with. ‘Thacoi:. 

His victim lay back dead to this wos 
breathing heavily ; Mr. Pringle settled him o. 
ably in his chair, and loosened his collin, > , 
all right,” he decided “ and my name i: V1... 

He moved to the door, opened it, and fll oy 
a stranger stood on the threshold, a quiet!y «| 
alert looking man, who advanced sil: i'!, 
other retreated, and now inside the room, ¢! 
door behind him ; all the while keeping a. 
eye on Mr Pringle. 

“Pardon,” he said, and then ietervoc. |. '; 
“The Chevalier de Larmitres ? ”* 
Mr. Pringle nodded dumbly. 

Vorthwith the stranger broke iato a fio.) of 
fluent French. At least Mr. Pringle we o's t 
certain it was French. . 

“No understand,” he said. 

“Then you're the rummiest French Chey." [ 
ever clapped eyes on. Don’t understand + 
lingo. . . Hullo, what have you been uy te 

He had, though apparently his eyes bedi voi * 
Mr. Pringle, spied the victim of the drops: j. 


his hands behind him he turned the kev ia toc cos 
and withdrew it. Mr. Pringle spoke, 

“TI don’t know who you are or why vou . 
here, but my friend has been taken sud of 
was just going foradoctor, Periaps you « ° 


“Tm the sort of doctor you ceapra. hin 
Inspector Pentland of the C. £ P., ent h'. 
you here when you left the "bus. Nines j 
done some telephoning, and Tye ¢ 
possession of this,” he picked up the 4 
tablo, “and to arrest vou both for stent 

“Tye ’ad nothing lo do with it, saie Aen | 

“Oh, gammon,” said the other \ 
unconscious young man and spri 
his face. 

Quick 23 thought 
electric button and sv 


Mr. Fringle sy t 1) 


sudden ark 
ids puny ante 
the switeh. Unfortunately, he bad en! 
idea where it was placel, Me 
piseos of furniture, overthrew tabie 


china ; he ravaged the room like a bed in 


shop. Onee he almost collided wits oc. 
fecling the other man’s becath on his 
the touch of his hand. He gral 
failed to catch him. At last he foot hs 
W But looking cbout him, he saw no .* 
Pringle. 

He stared amazed, the room lad int ° 
door, and the key to thet lay in his po"! 
were two windows, but both were clos! | 
pocket had certainly not escaped that w. 
ally as there was a crop of quite thirty |. 
street below. Then where washe? 

Uncasily, remembering how Mr. Pie 
brushed by him in the dark, he felt for t- 
in the inner pocket where he had he-‘o 
lay there safely, And then suddemy ! 0! 
of the pickpocket’s touch dawned on}: 
felt in his ticket pocket, The key hal 5: 

“Dished! By Jupiter!” roared | 
flying to the door. But Mr. Pringle, ai 
quietly through while the detective tr. 
the furniture, had locked it the others". 

He made some further bitter reme)- 
he discovered the parcel contained * >: 
thief had got away with the diamond ris. 

Mr. Pringle watched the papers in Vv "" 
prosecution of the young man whoo 
partner he had been. At last if Gav ' 
that the rich City chap, for reasons Gis 
to himself, was not going to prosecu'’. , 

Mr. Pringle hopes it will be a lesson ‘o | 9 
man. 


(Turn to pose (er) 


WEEK wncues 


ATINE SOAP EAVES) | 


10,000 Soap Booklets Given Away Free. 


Have von tried the Oatine 
Soap Leaves yet? Tf not, 
do so now, Nothing is 
More injurious to the skin 


made es | 


5 than bal soaps. 

4 Oatine Soap Leaves are 
i! apital, and supplied ia 
i duiniy little boosks con. 
4 taining 4) leives. The 


book is of stecl a size as to 
it easily into a lady’s purse or geutlemii's waisteou pocket 

The Soap Leaves are easily detached, and when one is re juired 
it washing, it is only Necessary to tear out a page and rub 

contly in the hands, after they have been d dipped in water, They 
) wsess all the necessary qualities pertaining to soap in tablet 
orm, and a delightful soft lather is obt: nined, which, after being 
rinsed off, leaves the skin soft and velvety. 

In order to popularise tho latest. adjunct for the toilet, the 
Ostine Co. will send, ABSOLUTELY BRIE, one of these de- 
lichtful books of Soap Leaves, exactly as illustrated, the price of 
whieh is 6d. This will be sent as a free gift to ali who send for 
one of the Oatine Shampoo Powders, the price of which is 2d., 
and send a further 1d. stamp for postaze. Readers are recom. 
wended to take advantave of this offer without delay, or the 
alternative offer made below. 


FREE ALS9 THIS SOILET OUTFIT. 


We will send to all writing for the sama a fren 
vple outit, exactly as illustrated, contaiuing 
samples of the folle wwing Ontine Preparations 
0: au :¢ Cream, Balm, ‘Soap, Taleum Powder, 
| Powder, Too:h Powder and Shaves 
r, together with a full-size 2d. Shimipco 


ey peeperEReer 


Be 


ra 


: 
‘ 
; 
H 
| 
a 
! 


e@ 
ontfit will be sent To ot yin hs ! to 
stamps to defray tha cost 


alisendineg td, 
tuff poslsege and 


Noix.—If desired, bith offers may bo ac- 
e-ptec. when stames to the value of 6d. 
should be sent. 
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LUCKY PEOPLE. 


Good Health Recovered Through the Use 
of Vi-Cocoa. 


Sines first we introduced Vi-Cocoa to the working people of Great 
Drita'n, many thousands of le‘ters have been oddressed to us telling of 
co lLhealth lost and won. Invariably they Lave begun with stories of 
rd work, 1 ng hours, close confinement, or exposure to severe weather, 
ievariably they have goneon to speak of the col effects such conditions 
had upon the health’ of the writers. And, invariably, they have 
hited by saying that good health has been wen back by the good 
iufltence of Vi-Cocoa, 
Lucky people ! We congratulate them, and asstre them that the 
ure Vi-Cocoa is drunk the more healihy men aud women there will be. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is real neurieAinert -not only an ideal 
‘everage, but a healthful, invigorating, sustaining food. In addition 
woa it consists of tlree other ingredients— Malt. and Hops 
‘oof which have a direst influence upon the health. There is no 
{0 whatever. 
Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. 
‘t breakfast or supper in the past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa lo-dity 
ull feel the benefit of it at once. 
Do not ask your grocer for “ Cocoa ’—ask for 


hive 


Carer tes 


Never niud what veu've been drinkin 


“duakes all the difference, 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocos in bd. packets, 
‘ul 94 and 1/6 tins, 


oane siete London, S.E. , | 


Learn to play Billiards at Home. 


lt is much easicr to learn the game at home than in a public ron 
surronnded bye hest of speetaters, Aud Rilcy'’s Ministure Tables ure 
so truly in proportion that om eve learned the stra on thei 
‘ u have no ditlicn ne yourselé to tho fullesvize table, 

sides, the whole f, YD jean iu the game uid you have an 
om lmited Sauce of amibenient. “She eost erestes no difficulty—a 
shiul muuthly paymeut wiil pay for the tube mi 13 months. 


EO POTS! SS See 


COMBINE BILLIARD and 


RILEY’ DINING TABLES. 


Fitted with Riley's Patent: Action for 
Levelling, A handsome picce of Furniture as a Di Table aud a hish-chiss Millard 
Table. Mode in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, ete. P s range frem 415 Ms, te 102, 
according to size of Table, Cash or Easy Payments, Full details in List sent on ey plication. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To piace on your own Dining Table ‘as ilistrate)). 


SUPERIOR BILLIARD TABLE in Solid Mahcgany. French Polished, Best Slate Bed 
Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cuzs, Markiny 


Raising, Lowering, aud 


Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, &c., &c. p| 
Stee fk AS + oft ‘ , 7 8 
‘ Binuiaro Taste Restina a ne Ainilise ott fat pulcnaaal — 
ON OinIna TaBLeE. Man : Bt 
-4in. »- 6 69 
oy ait. din, by Yevsesonn Fo 
: vy S ft. dian hy LD avecsswarie 40 000 
7 hey Monthly Piavn utsof 46 
iy on y To 
, | . - 
F M We, 160 
H Delivered Carciaze Paid to ary Railway 
; Station ja the United Kingdom at our risk. 
, \\\ No charge for packazes. LISTS FREE. 
Fold’ ng Bagatcl!e Tables from 30/-. 
On receipt of a post rad full det: nits ad Tiustrated 
FREE Catalogue of Biliird and Diniug ‘Vatles and 
sauall or full sized ‘table sy aud Sundrics, 

AE. dU. RILEY Lid., Royal Works, ACCRINGTON. 

RC 10 Los on Strowrooxs: HZ ALDERSEG ANGE STREET, Inc. 

RS = 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervons and AGENTS 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of V Yee ur, cocele, atid Christ: 
Ailted Troubles, Treatire, woth Sail pe ine Letters, 

cuding hundreds of tertimoniais of completo cise sy 
re t eealed, prst free, two & J. Muriay, 

125 High Holvorn, Londen, W 


WANTED 


fey Marge coms 
es ad Curd Co. eb 


felther sex!, Private 
pbk free = 


ak. 
Ms WEAK MEN, fend for 
- Mr, George, 25 Migh ett, G 


on Dyin. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 
callor forward by post; full ¢aiue jut return, oroffac 
made, — Messrs Browning, Actua! Manufacturens 
t Oxford Street, London (Estab, 100 seurs). 


POULIRY KEEPING. 
Vike fuiliveructionsastotles 
recring Of pu ' 


‘T) oar 


whoa weull 
reedng yard 


VARICOCELE. —Fvery man waning’ | fram 
Vuricocele and ita accomparying debility and 
nervous weakness shou!d sena for illustrated 
describing its suecessiul eatment and cure 
omy rational and painless meth . Nocle 
Sent sealed, post flee, two steinps—d. b, 
by & wu C hancery Lane, mongane Ww ae 


SPEECHES. ese to who: Bt: SE eeat nl Neuve ve 
rake a speech © iyoncd i Meii.- Sesh sealed ot ae ty 
f Oo, Will Bind “sperckes fer a Cian es Gerioty, 6 Glue: Fé 

A MLA, just the be« ok t ford, Yoras. 


n 
sbee, 7 itantiet ta s eee = a ee < 


Cc Beet! ar 
NM 2 Anpits: t 
tse Sane, be 

s Pov & Sons, th 1 


for rom A. F. Sowter, tub. 
Btree?, London, W.C, 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Chargers, Fortuncta 
Daye, Business Success, Me rinary. ‘Pwo ye ot 
future wdded. Send bith-date, 1-1 .0.— Prof.Goud, 
Clare Huuse, White! wich Koad, Cardiff, 


ING on TL 2-11 


MARGATE. 
ment, faciern Male, i i 
position, facing Ovs kxe Mer toms. ee Select com: 
puny, miuderate terina.—-App ly Manager ss. 


BOOTS.- Save neurly 0% > buying factory din 
AGENTS. WANTED. — Write for list, P. 
Tait Loot Co., 156 Portiand ase, Haat 


nee! Jarence Ne eM Rs 


ob, Duwcer, ay Dansiertac tie 


“ LETTER-WRITING —These who want fn- 
struction in letter-wr.ting from +r ationn fol ir & 
s.tuation to love lette ‘ ts oy private 
mnatters, should obtain ‘ “How Sheil 1 Word It? “by 
Q. R. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, Lundon, W.C. 


noDemeiselle 
mal potriN Chonan ste rk, 


Ne ree on 


Dad's bk Sinmered 
awalin weD wasp 
n't Afte 


“ PBARSON’ 8 S WEEELY” ‘i - POOTRALL 


FORECAST No. 4 won for a 

NEWCASILE clic Lats a weck, to give every iPe, 
reader of ‘ Pearson's kly’? an opportunity of wee " 
winn.ng the BIG PRIZES rew bring offered by ae 
Pearson's Weekly.” Tit-Mits ae Ris 4 


FOUTRALL FOR $ k 
thalf the usual price). My Frrcescs ab 

on «system embracing: the 1 0 
Mon hty Terms: LY vrecas? 


an offer a 


ammission 


sin, Competition 


LADIts AND GENTLEMEN, Eyhoto 
will mite you beantiful farci reyes; POLL. 
Lesl.a Barrington, Specia ists, & Matord Mana ry 
Kens.ogton lark, London, We 


! DRUNKEN: TESS 
CURED ©: 


Lene 
Chea... 


E (a ae 7 
ev bGiwuha Balas , Bast. a4 
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HiS LAST ENGAGEMENT. 

Old Jones; ““And—er—how long | “SS 
were you in your last place ?”” ; , 

Applicant (off his guard—force of habit): “A 
month.” ) 

Old Jones: “Fh? That's a very short time! 
How long in the place before thet 2?” 

Applicant : “Three months.” 

Old Jones: “Hum! That's a Little beticr. And 
the time before that ?”’ ; 

Applicants “Got orf with forty shillings that 
time!” 


Coael. man (driving Mr. Stingiman) : “ The horses 
are ruming away, sit, and I can't stop them.” 

Mr. Stingiman : “ You can't ? Well, be careful 
to run inie sumething cheap!” 


Hustand : “ Are you aware, my dear, that on 
this grassy spot began a war that lasted ten years?” | 

Wife: “Why, John, it was here that you proposed | 
to me.” 

Husband : “ Exactly ; just ten years ago.” 


O:rner s “ How did you come to puncture the 
tire?” 

Chauffeur: “Ran over a milk bottle.” 

Owner ; * Didn't you see it in time ?” 

Chauffeur : “No; the kid had it under his coat.” 


A wi.p fear scized upon her. 

“He has gone for ever,” she shrieked. 

She had scerctly entertained the expectation 
that the man she had spurzed would come back 
until she looked over the het stand ard found he 
had taken away a much better 
umbrella than he had brought. 

“Vor ever,” she moaned. 


MAKING A FUSS. 

Scrnr: South by South-Rast 
District Post Office. 

Lord Tomnoddy: “Can I sce 
the Postmaster, please 7” 

Ferqusson’s Fair One: ‘ Fle is 
upstairs at present. Anything I 
can do for you?” 

Lord Tomnoddy: “Thanks, I 
sce the Postmaster him- 


self. 
(Lapse of three minutes. Enter 
Postmaster.) 

Lord Tomnoddy: ‘ There have 
been many complaints in the Press 
lately about the discourtesy and 
incivility of the majority of Post 
Office ladies in their dealings with 
the public.” 

Postmaster: “ Well, sir” 

Lord Tomnoddy: ‘Will you 
kindly Iet me know which of your 
voung ladies, if any, is an exception 
to the rule. I want to buy a 
ha’penny stamp!” 


Barber: “Well, mv little man, | 
and how would vou like your hair 
cut?” 

Little Freddy (aged six): “If 
you please, sir. just like father’s ; and don’t forget ' 
the little round hole at the top where the head 
comes through.” 

Lady: “ But this fish isn't fresh t”” | 

Pishmonger : “ And whose fault is that ? I offered 
it to you at the beginning of the weck and you | 
wouldn't have it then.” 


“TERE is a period in a woman's life when she | 
thinks of nothing but dress.” 

“What period is that 2?” 

* Frown the cradle to the grave.” 


“Tis dreadful to be obliged to economise !” ' 
exclainied young Mrs. Torkins. 

“What's the trouble 2?” inquired the caller. 

“If I go to the expense of getting a this-season’s 
hat, Ill have to wear my last year’s hair.” 


UNTAINTED MONEY. 

Temrrrn by an offer of considerably more than ! 
the property had cost him, Mr. Kreezus, who 
counted his wealth in millions, had parted with his 
suburban villa. | 

“You didn't need the money,” said his disgusted 
business partner, who had just heard of the trans- | 
action, ‘ vet for a little filthy lucre you sold that 
beautiful home.” 

“T didn't!” exclaimed the equally indignant | 
Mr, Kreczus. ‘I sold it for clean cash!” 


' 


Ladies only! I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best answers. Mark postcards ‘ Wails.”? (See page «2! 


uipS ard, Jestlels | 


| SIMPLY FADED AWAY. | . 

| “So you broke your engagement with Miss 
Spensive ?” 

| ‘No, I didn’t break it.” 

“Oh, she broke it?” 

‘No, she didn’t break it.” 

“ But it is broken ?”’ 

;_ “Yes. She told me what her clothing cost and 
I 


told her what my income was; then our engage- 
ment sagged in the middle and_ gently 
| dissolved.” 


Gun Maker + “ What can I do for you, sir?” 

Gloomy Party: “‘I bought a revolver from you 
yesterday. I wish youd take it back. I've 
changed my mind.” 


“TI stoop there in the silent night,’ said Willie 
Wishington, “wrapped in thought.” 
“Dear me!” murmured Miss Cayenne, ‘‘ how 


| chilly you must have been.” 


SHE MIGHT OBJECT. 
Canvaszser : “ Are you the head of the house ?” 
Husband: “Sh—h—h! Don’t speak so loud! 1 am!” 


“Bussies has bought two new machines— 
one for himself and one for his wife.’’ 
“That's generous.” 
** Well, you see, her machine keeps his going.” 
“ Tlow’s that?” 
“Hers is a sewing-machine.” 


SHE was boasting of her latest conquest. 

“ The first thing I knew,” she said, “he was at 
my feet.” 

“Who threw him over?” asked her dearest 
friend. 

Of course it is well known that these little 
pleasantries are not unusual between feminine 
friends. 


AFTER TEA 


to-night try Sparklets for diges- 
tion. You have only to make up a 
sentence of three words containing 
the letters 


T-E-A 
in their order, and you may win a 
prize. Here's an example: 


WhaT Excellent teA. 
Look on page 425 for rules. 


= Orr. 26,1: 


SUBTLE MAN. 
“Jour, dear,” said Malic. 
lord and master entered t!.- 


“T've just had ao letter from mother, +>.’ 


coming to visit us. It is a pretty expen 


for little Mummy, and I wondered if > . 


help her out a little.” 


“ Of course we can,” said John, aiyiay: 
* Just you write and te! | 


a generous kiss. 
T’ll be only too glad to pay for her raily: 


back home again as soon as she decides ¢ 5 


Mrs. Thynn: “Don't you think I | 
in this gown ?” 
Thynn: “ Yes. 


Did you have it mo: 
upholsterer’s ? ”” 


oy 

ou 
without a touch of pride—‘ my grancdiai! 
to a green old age. Three times after his -; 
birthday he was taken in by the contiden:: 


“Tam glad to say,” remarked Mr. 
“ that I never spoke a hasty word to vou.” 

“No, Leonidas,” answ 
wife, rather gently; “ I] 
to give you credit for » 
ing about anything.” 


his wife has money.” 
The Younger: “Well. 1! 


a short time.” 


Tuey were sitting in ‘' 
with the Jichts turned | 
hour was pretty late. He 
had talked aliout every (i) 
the weather to the hie 

He yawned and =\4 
but he made no altem,i 
toward home, and sire yi ' 
weary. 

At last she said: ° ] 
noise outside just now. i 
if it could be burglars < ” 

Of course he tried tu ts 

“Maybe it was the 1. 
ing ?”’ he said. 

“Oh, I think not!’ 
claimed. ‘‘ More likely :' 
day breaking!"’ (flast, 
he.) 


“Twish you wouldnt © 
; a slipper, ma.” 


She: “I dreamed last 0 
bought me a new hat.” 
He: “Well, that’s 
dream of a hat you ever | 
| didn’t cost me money.” 


“Do you not feel a‘ 
remarked the fireside crs: 
| realism can be carried too far on tlie -11 
| * Yea,” replied the tragic actor, with a = 
‘last man I was working for did it. 1': 

to pay us all off in stage money.” 


Magistrate: ‘Do you mean to say t! 
wretched, trembling, little physical wrech 


| dock was the man who gave you that awlu 


eye?” 


Robust and gigantic Wife : “ Shure, yer ‘« 


wasn’t a physical wreck he was, at all, 
afiher he gimme the black eye !”’ 


TAKING HIS WORD. : 
Owner of Property (sternly to tramp rec! 


;a@ mossy bank): “Don’t you see that 1) 


' “'Trespassers will be prosecuted ’ ?”’ 


Tramp (calmly) : ‘‘ No, I don't see it. 1 | 


| Tead.” 

Owner of Property: “Well, you know 
is now, so go!” 

Tramp: “ Hexcuse me, mister, Int | 
| know wot itis. I've only got your bare \.' 
,and you're a puffect stranger tom. 
j wot I know to the contrary, the nei 
be ‘New milk sold ere,’ or ‘Cherries ¢ 
@ pound,’ or ‘ Welkim weary wanderer: 
you lay your hands on me, mister, or I -| 
to see whether my stick is really good olé 
only a sugar stick !'"’ 


WEER rene 


Ty grandfather ’—the young man s«:. 


The Elderly Lady: °°"! 
his fault. They've only beoi: 


TRYING TO BE Wii: 


“T rren for you, my su. 


Wek ENDING 
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Dont Wear |How DRUNKARDS ARE BEING SAVED.) eric: 
- cur keen 
a Truss! oe heat aT ce ~~ 
After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have +f, WY : vega riidy Se 
as Na es gate ae NY AOS ERS a 


1 Send it on Trial. 


If you have tried most everything else, come 
tome, Where others fail is where I have my 

eatest Success. Send attached coupon to-day, 
and Lwiil send you free my illustrated book on 
Rupture and its cure, showing my Appliance 
and giving you prices and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely grate ul. 
Iris instant relief when others fail, Remember, 
Luse no salves. no harnesa, no liege 


a SS: SEK: a 
6 , 
DREADNOUGHT 
fs the finest example of popt- 
lar-priced overcoat perfzc- 
tion on offer, This kandsome 
and stylish garment is made 
in choice variety of specially 
roduccd Yorkshire ov rcoat- 
ngs of medium weitht, and 
also in strong durable wear 
& weather-resisting Tweeds. 


FOR 5 Witt 
ONLY ORDER 

WE DELIVER tte Graves 
"Dreadnought Over oat, exactly to 
your measures, carroge paul ( 
apsroved orders, ir only & 
wih order, and if you ure 
satisfied with the oiat: 
goodness of the work, the! 
payable by five monthiy p 
of G/- The Graves L 
enourcs satisfact! 
portant to remo 


These Picturcs tcil their own story. A chid can understand them. 


ALGOHOLISM CURED IK 72 HOURS I 


I guarantee absolutely that any drinker will ccmpletely lose the craving for alcoholic drinks if be, 


or she, willingly takes my gentle, safe home Treatment for only three duys, 

4 , or I refuud money. Iti 
perfectly, harmicsa, overcomes the craving, and wonderfully iinproven the health. By my ca met hoa you 
bape Vata ho yourself or any other person with the positive knowledge that success will follow, or moncy 


Th: cravin: 3! 3 ae i 
antoniebing vee desing to disappear in @ few hours, and the health impr ves every minute! An 


asti transf oul ie) m e€ whe 
PRUNE TED TS COREE WIEHSOD Bia KNOWLEDOB watts ardspced iy, Theyerson 
Seon Begins to Hate the Taste of Liquor, 


despises the stuff, aud nothing can induce him to drink it. any wife, moth 
5 er, or friend can 
give these reparations secretly in coffee, tea, milk, whisky, beer, or other Sarinks? ‘Lhey are tasteless nil 


a erful in their action, Do not confuse them with numercus worthless things that are being 


The above is a. _cooks, who has been 
Curing Rupture for over 30 years. 
I a] 


a4 
that f the 


ptured Write to him to-day. 3 garment is not entire!y te vo 
ake i ir measure and send it to you di : wv long 4 faction when tr ed on at he 
Uimake (tte J Uut as e dit toy person has been @ drinker, or how much he drinks. nN > are under no obligation ta 


on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or moncy 
refunded, and I have put my price so low that 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

Isend it on trial to prove what I say is true. 
Yuu are the judge, and once having seen my 
ivastrated book and read it, you will be as 
enthusiastic as my thousands of patients whose 
letters are now on file in my office, Fill in this 
free coupon and post to-dav. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 


unswer a3 well by post as if you call. but we will immed 4! 


of this joyful news. 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street (351 1), Strand, W.C. 


. NOTICE.—Woods’ method for curing drink hatit ‘alcoholism) is endorsed by physiciins of Burcpe and America as 
being the quickest, best, perfectly safe Remedy. Mr. Woods’ Free Book changes despair to joy! 


MAKE YOUR OWN CIGARETTES STUDY THE 


moncy paid without any de on 
PATTERNS SENT ¥REF. 

A Postcar will brig you our 
splendid ce! ef Overeoatings 
for preseni se 3 
the actual 
made up. In your vs.n inte-est you 
should get thes fine :ange of Cloth 
Samples, and scc for yourself bow 
our challenging prices and easy 


. a. terms enable you to dress well opa 
C. E. Brooks, 442 Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, With Ask for it tans surprivnsl, small outlay, 
Londons W.C. || OSMANS retent “Qt your : ADVE RTI E Mi E ATS GRAVES SUITS 3S/- ond 42/- 

Please send me by post in plain wrapper CICARETTE Tobacconist ba a j FOR AU\UMN AND WINTER, 
your Illustrated Book and full information MAKER, Price 24 or sen Bample a Write for PATTERNS and get. per 
abont your Appliance for the cure of rupture. pF FICE Se Mazer. and when writing to Sampien ee ume 
eF THOUSANDS SOLD. designs and durable wer-resisting 
“Tobacco” writes, It is simple and effective.” Advertisers, mention materials are pow in stock, and 
Saves cest in let ounce of Tobacco. “p % Weekly.” py}, delivered; to roar seeasures: foe 
OSMAN SPAT. v.8 Ltd., Leytonstone, Lenton, N.E. earson 8 eekly. 4.0. GRAVES Ltd, SHEFFIELD 
————— tie : Sg eae ece ges uni . 


td 
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Fresh and Fragrant as 
Flowers from the Garden. | 


A GOILET SOAP 
GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN 
NO ANIMAL FATS. 
Plantol Soap derives its name 


and its being from beautiful 


PLANT-OILS gathered 


fresh and fragrant from 


Nature’s gardens and forests. 
It is a natural beautifier of 
the skin, and will serve where 
costlier preparations may fail. 


LANTOL 
SOAP. 


t 

| 

Floral Bouquet, 6d. ard 3d. | 
Natural Boucuct, 4d. and 2d. | 
{ 

{ 


Tho name LEVER on Soup is a guaraz ce ot 
Purity and Excetleaze. 


ve eee 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Potted Prawns. 

‘Throw the prawns into boiling, salted water, 
and boil for about ten minutes. Drain them and 
remove the meat from the shell. Pound in a 
mortar or enamel basin, adding a little oiled butter. 
When reduced to a paste, season with pepper, salt, 
and allspice. Press inte little pots and ‘cover with 
clarified butter. 

Boiled Cheese. 

Place one tablespoonful of milk in a saucepan 
with a piece of butter the size of a nutmeg. Add 
a quarter of a pound of good cheese. finely grated. 
Stir the whole over a slow fire until it boils, then 
add one egg, well beaten. Stir all well together, 
turn it into a dish, brown it, and serve hot. You 
will find this dish delicious.—(Prize won by Mrs. 
Moxtes, 38 Glasthule Road, King:town, Dublin.) 


Cn Cakes. 

When making cakes of any kind where lemon 
peel is required, cut the peel very fine and boil it 
in half a cupful of water for a quarter of an hour. 
Then mix the peel with the cake, water included, 
and you will be surprised to find how much this 
will add to the flavour of the fruit.—(Prize awarded 
to Mrs. McPurxsox, Roys Buildings, Low Port, 
Linlithgow.) 

Preserved Tomatoes. 

Ingredients: Three pounds of tomatoes, {wo 
tallespoonfuls of salt, six cups of water. Boil the 
water and salt together for about twenty minutes. 
Wipe the tomatoes, and place them in the water 
while it is boiling, and Icave them to boil three or 
four minutes. Bottle them, while warm, in airtight 
bottles.—(Prize awarded to Mus. J. A. ANDERSON, 
Waschbank, Natal, 5. Africa.) 
Curried Eges. 

Cut up one large onion and one apple into 
small pieces, put into a stewpan w ith an ounce of 
butter, and stir over a moderate five until slightly 
browned. Add one tablespoontul of curry powder 
and half that quantity of flour. Mix weil and add 
a pint of water, simmer slowly for an hou, then 
add a little salt and a few drops of lemon-juice. 
Strain and pour over hard-boiled eggs cut into 
halves, Serve with boiled rice. 


wT wane 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


2 Ways of Cooking Potatoes. | 
Castle Potatoes. | 
Wash and peel as many potatoes as required, | 
choosing those of medium size. Cut each in four, 
and trim neatly, then blanch and drain, Have 
ready an oiled Papakuk bag, put in the potatoes, | 
season with salt and pepper, and pour over them | 
two ounces of clarified butter. Fasten up the bag 
and place on grid in a hot oven. When cooked, ' 
dish up potatoes on a hot dish and season with salt | 
and pepper, th 
parsley. 
Potatoes a L’Americaine. 
Take the remains of any cold potatoes and 
cut them into moderately thick slices, season with 
salt, pepper, and a little grated nutmeg. 


spoonful of oiled butter. 
Papakuk bag w 


Then place ia a buttered 


minutes, 
potatocs w 
over with 


When cooked slit open bag, place 
ith their sauce on a hot dish, and sprinkle 
finely chopped parsley. 


oe eee 
CHILDREN’S COUGHS 


Blood and Phlegm Spitting Cured by 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Mrs. A. Jones, 40 Malwood Street, South End, 
Liverpool, writes:—‘‘My_ three children had 
whooping cough very badly, and Harold had 
terrible blood and phlegm spitting, besides being 
sick after any food. I tried many patent medi- 
cines and prescriptions, but they got no better. 
Thon I tried Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, and 
at once the sickness stopped, the Blasding was 
arrested, and soon the cough and whoop left them. 
We cannot speak too highly of your standard 
medicine.” Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure was 
awarded the Grand Prix and Gold Medal for 

urity and efficacy at the recent Paris Health 
‘Exhibition, and is safe for the youngest infant. 
Price 9}d., 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. of all chemists. 


Any reader tw 


en sprinkle with a little finely chopped | 


| Sprinkle | 
over with cornflour (allowing a tablespoonful of | 
cornflour to a pound of potatoes), and also a table- | 


ith a gill and a half of milk. Fasten | 
bas and cook on wire grid in hot oven for twenty | 


PAA eee 


PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


Conducted by 


“ ISOBEL.” 


FOUR SCULLERY HINTS. 


To Clean Enamelled Saucepans, 

Place a sinall quantity of chloride of lime in 
the pan, fill up with water, and bring to the boil. 
The saucepan will then look like new. 

To Keep Knives Clean. 

Take an old flower-pot, fill it with dry sand, 
and keep it in the scullery. Instead of placing the 
knives when washed in the knife-basket, place them, 
blades down, in the sand. This will keep them 
beautifully without the trouble of polishing or 
scouring them. 
when Wasting Up, 

Wipe all greasy cishes, knives, etc., with paper 
before washing them. This will save much trouble, 
and prevent the water from becoming greasy. 


Baking Tins 

Should. be scrubbed occasionally with hot 
water and soda and rubbed with brick-dust finely- 
powdered. This will keep them as bright as when 
new, no matter how long they have been in use. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 
Cut tiese Out and Keep Them Wandy. 


No. 3.-AITCH-BONE.- 


ata substantial stes from the top 
cotat the jwey part, (a cy cut ineves 
elees Ipued tol 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aust Jaxe.—Many thanks for your suggestions. | four. 


Yes, the new cookery book is now on sale, and you 


price is 6d., or post-free TAd. 


CLEo.-—Yes, you can cook the pears as vou | 
suggest, and they will be a great success. But. 
rather less sugar than the quantity mentioned, 


Cc. $. (LricesTEr).—The bag leaked because it , 
was insufficiently greased. Use a pastry-brush 
to apply the butter or dripping, and take care to , 
thoroughly grease the corners of the bag. (2) See ; 
reply to ‘ Aunt Janz.” 


Miniy.—Pleased to hear your first efiorts were , 
so successful. You will find the recipe you wish 
in “Paper Bag Cookery,” by Vera Countess 
Serkoff. It can be sent you from these offices for 
73d. post free. 


SCOCSOSESOESOOHSSOSHSOSSSOSOSSSSOSOOSOSSOOOHOOS : 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. | 


The Papakuk mye bags, which can be supplied from 

oe lbcol ri 4 erent. Weekly" — Papakuk Bag 
en! tta Str I 

had at the Pnllowing prices: on Lena eSe see re 


s PSO. way 00. 

1. 7 by S ins. Os. \ i 6d. 
2. 9 Th 2s. Os 
3.14%, 108. 3s. Od. 
4 20) Pas | Fe 4s. 6d. 
5.20: ., 153. Ss. 6d. 

And twenty-five of any four diff t si: i 
plied at the handred vate The pater el oy Big ad 


are No, 2 and No. 4. 


All applications for jhould panied 
remittance an firth’ gone aha 3 rely ss 


exclusively made by Messrs. & Smiths after care- 

ex ents. paper has been anal: lessrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Maerena,s and Phares hed be , 
pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of 3 | 
Oe erie oc tecteeing toe buae = awsit 
boxes at 6d. per hu cod ules: apace? none | 


é 
: 
i 
i 
8 
i 
; 
i 
: 


is_six or 
sevenpence halfpenn t fi 
tear R enn poe from The Publisher, 17 


SOSCCHSCSOSSSOSOOOOSD 


ee 


| will find all the information you scck in it. The - 


| in exactly the same way as it was cov 


SE ee 
| A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


| success. 
postcard I will send you a bottie 


ho sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair 0! 


WEEE ENDING 


When Starching Children's Holland Pinafor- 
Mix a little strong tca with tho starch: 
to preserve the colour of the holland. 


A Knitting Neodie 

Is better than a knife for testing a cal. : 
if it is cooked, for it leaves no mark. - 

Biting Off the Thread 

Is a bad habit. Not only is it injauinn- > 
tecth, but it is apt to produce sore and cve 
throats. 

Plush Photo Frames, 

Which have become shabby, can be {i 
np with salt. Sprinkle the salt thickly os 
plush, and brush it well in and then Uiit ‘ 
soft brush. 

To Keep Sponges Soft and White, 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of tartaric avid | 
gallon of warm water. Wash the spon 
and then rinse in plenty of warm water 
in the air. 

Table Salt 

Will not become hard if treated thu: 
and then crush finely, and to 
every pound add a tablespoonful 
of cornflour. Keep the jar ina 
dry place. 

A Good White Hearthstone 

Adds very much to the 
appearance of the kitchen. Mix 
some whiting with milk instead 
of water, adding a few drops of , 
washing blue. This forms a 
paint-like mixture which does 
not easily spot. 


Screws and Nalis 

Which have become rusted 
in wood may be easily removed 
by allowing @ small quantity of 
kerosine oil to soak into 
the wood arount = them. 
After a day or two they 
can then be removed quite 
easily. 


PAPER BAS 
HINTS. 


When Cooking Meat 
Choose a bay too larze rather thon! 
and dredge the cut side of the joiat «0 i 


he 


Apple Fritters 

Can be cooked in Papakuk bas. 
“4 Left-over? Meat and Vegetables 

Can be made into the most (| | 
digestible “dishes” if recocked in 1° 
Chops 

Cooked in Papakuk bags shovtt ’ | 
to keep them in shape, seasone’: with + i! 
and brushed over lightly with vill! 
Stewed Prunes 

Should be soaked over nisi! in‘ 
and drained before being placed in the | 
Poultry and Other Foods which Reqs 

Browned 


e 

Should have the upper side of the . 
they are cooked cut away about ten tis: 
they are dished up. 
Sausages 

Should be pricked several tires \ \ 
before being placed in the sreace \ fa 
upper side of the bag should also be 
To Warm Up a Joint. 

Meat can be warmed up in a 


first instance, and the fact that it has rad 
up cannot he detected by anyone. 


—— 


OZERINE has cured permanent!) 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Fallin- 
&c., when everything else had faile!. 
every case fits cease entirely from t!’ Ws 
It is recommended by one sufferer to: 
is now being used in all parts of | 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 yours - 
Test it free of charge. ae Ate 
abe oe alee 


227° 


so certain am I of its success. 


a 


bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, P}: ie 

| Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Strect, | be 
t 
u 


eo 


Week ENDING , : 
Oct 26. 1911. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Suvolement. 
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GRAV 


WE DELIVER immediately this HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAM N d 
including TEN brilliant Disc Record Selections, 200 Special Silver Stec} ane 7 y: 
together with all accessories, safely packed, insured and carriage paid, to all 
approved orders for &/- with order, When you have heard the instrument 
in your own home, if you are delighted with its performance and 
fully convinced of the exceptional character of this remarkable offer, 
the balance is payable by Nine Monthly Payments of 5&/- each. 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT ERAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speciality absolutcly 
up-to-date and contains every modern improvement. The Cabimet is a handsome and 
substantial construction in solid Dark Oak, 12¢in * 12¢in X din polished toa fine piano 
finish and embellished with a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. 
Powerful silemt Steel Motor, finely proportioned Nickcl-plated Taper Tono Arm, 
solid 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Trumpct with nine leaves, and decorated in a 
charming combination of softly blended Art Shades and colourings. The Sound 
Reproducer follows the principles of the latest patents and is sufliciently powerful to 
perform full Military Band Selections with superb brilliance and realistic effect, and 
#0 exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing naturalness the most subdued and 
delicate passages of orchestration and the minutest variations of the solo Artiste’s voice. 
Our advertised price of &2 : 10 :@ includes Ten Record Selections, 200 Needles with all 
accessories, and covers all packing and carriage charges. There are no extras whatever. 
dust think what it means to be able to have an evening's enjoyment exactly to your taste as 
often as you like and at your own fireside. It is the crowning triumph of the Gramophone, 
that it caters for @L) ages, and fits in with all occasions, Often enough when you have paid for a seat at a food 
ecucert, quite half the programme has not had the slightest interest for you, because it happened not to filin woh 
the humour you were in at the moment. There are times when a man would cheerfuily swop ail the classical 
music ever written for a rattling good Harry Lauder song, or a good hearly laugh with Wikie Bard or George 
Robey. That is where the Gramophone scores every time, It gives you What you like, where you like 
$, when you like 16, and you have the satisfaction of knowing that your pleasure is shared at your own fireside. 


The “Daily Chronicle” says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—To hear a Graves 
Gramophone is to realise the best and latest word in Gramophone 
Perfection; it renders music as music; it does not give it with a 
muttered accompaniment of its own; and it reproduces the human 
voice with an exactitude quite startling —its value is marvellous.” 


lm YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERTS, you may hear the finest performances of the World’s _ 
Greatest Bands and Orchestras, the nob!est compositions of the Great Composers the jests and drolicrics of 
your favourite Kings of Laughter, the Gems of the Operas, the masterpicces of Sacred Music, the popular songs 
of the Great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening to may be reproduced in your own family civcle 
with lifelike naturalness and entrancing effect. For your festive gatherings a Graves Gramophone is the 
Prince of Entertainers. It breaks the Ice. It provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather 2)- in the & 
: round & hear its humour and drollery, coldness & reserve disappear, & your social gatherings are an assured success. |- é. oa 
as 
, This Is a etraigtforward Honest Offer: : 
There are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramo- Write for our New Catalogue. Discount. 
phones are SOLD SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and A Postcard will bring you our New Art Gramorhone 
unless you are completely charmed and delighted Catalogue, which is a complete illustrated guide to the 
when you have heard the machine and records, you | lalcst and best models in both necdle and sapphire 
are under no obligation whatever to keep it. WE machines. This attractive work gives you more inicr- 
INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid, with- esting and practical Gramophone information in half 
out a moment's hesitation. Don’t be prejudiced, an hour than you would otherwise learn in years. 
unless you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramo- Every style handsomely illustrated. Full specifications 
phone, you can form no idea of the powers of this given to every model, and all these high-grade machines 
amazing instrument, and you simply don't know what arcsuppiied on Easy Monthly terms or Discount for Cash 
you are missing. Have it sent on approval at our 
expense, hear it at your Icisure in your own home IMPORTANT. 


FOR ONLY 


3° 


WITH ORDER 


All Gramophone Owners should 


and if you think we have overstated its attractions 
BY A SINGLE WORD, simply send it back carriage for- 
ward, and have your money refunded at once. We 


write for our extraordinary offer of Needle and Sap- 
phire Disc Records, We will deliver on approval 
20 Superb Selections according to your own choice, 
for 2/6 with order and easy monthly payments if 


are willing to stand cr fall by your decision, 
Warranted for Three Years. Will last for a lifetime. 


d @. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


the records are entirely to your satisfaction when 
tried over. Send a post card to-day for Record 
Catalogue and all information. 


RCE == ASSOLUTELY Fr ay 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers, 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 
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mention 


A fow wineglassfuls 
of * Wincarnis’ will 


EVERY ONE DELIGHTFUL 


kive you renewed [ ) 

health, strength, 4 

Visor, Vitali 

te rt sue und Cc A P j U E a The latest issues include: 050 I FU 


By Just one Lottie? There isa gre t deal of comment in the Newspapers 

* when a famous Foo 1 Clube ptures a player of great 
' repute, but the @ at of these captures is nots f so 
much importance personally tor eof le who enter Com: 
our e,asthefut that THB CO nNPETITORS 


OVER 60 IN. LONS 
“ AT HALF FRICE::! 


THROWOVERS. 


DORA MYRL 


UTUAL rOCIETY las jot persuaded 5 
Trotadivy the most expe vize winner aliv Oo jun <a i e 
their staff. “On'y v recertly he secued in one week, The Lady Detective ~ ae ree s : i « : i 
in addition to a ier Prize of £299, tuo of £5 end RY 250 of these magni t 
seven Consolativ I the work entirely his own, and Rich Fur Throw 
aithough he hs been, apneiac ed Ly adecrt er . McDONNELL BODKIN, eae, ee 


long, full width, |. 

gomely anil comily linet. 

in Rica Sablo Bross, 
New Greys, Biacs, & 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Cariinge %d.) 
Large Fur Muffa.tea. set 
1 


Sent 


were anxious to gain his serv.ce, he has never worked 
for any firm previous to signing a contract, to the effect 
that he will fu fata_e wore exclusively for (he c.m.8., 
uncertakiig not to compete himself, but to give car 
Members of his veryb-st In addition to ths talented 
worker, we have on our 8 off brainy peop's resident 
in all parts of the King fom, ard 
WE ARE WINNING PRIZES EVERY DAY 
for our Members, Every eMort sent out is exclusive, 
smart, and likely to wiu prizes, end yeu donot 
pay anything tor the Effort till you win, when the 
@ 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), | Commission charged is as fu lows: fur a Ss. prize, 9d., 
tT] m LO? prize, 1s. Gd., for every Prize of &1 oF ove: 
3. 


TO LADIES! 


THE 1.8.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


are of priceless 
testatisecns value. They afford relief in every 
tees frequently in a few hours. They cure female 
are vend Irregularities, are safe, sure, and speedy. 
ma te Steel, Tansy, etc., ond imilar pre- 
Qrawvrng Hae 1s. 3d. and (treble quantity) 28,'d.. 
MB, fi Oa Post Free in plain wrapper. Of 
Lag ull chemists or direct from 
y Managerese, 


145 Stockwell Road, London. 


—__15 Stookivell Road, London. 
FITNESS 


Author of 
The Quests of Puul Beek.” 


A HAUNTED 
LIFE 


Y 
CHARLOTTE M. BRAME, 


. in the & 
£END US 1d. STAMP, 


and we will send you Two T:itl Ffturts ‘any pay er).ant 


Tres. 
ofalloges. Why not write for my free Book | wil euarant ¢ that the frst LEO anpliennts “Mall hay aia Teva toe Te 
the D.ck of the Lfforte evulvid by our New Firet Wize Author of CASH BACK IF 
State Memh “Tod blesdeas's Wife.” Mls v Br DELIGHTEN 

eo! OWS. WERELY FOOTPALE REPORT. | a ae ant Booketatle: of 2 i ry ‘ 

tar, cro change of habits, loss cf ct U asned Tusnlase, coring fa cenersior all Competitors, ries cd onch at all Bookstatle: or St. arch, rit : 
Patan, cured restoration for all Cg eee Chatty Notes on Form and [respects of Cubs, st paid anand, trom © PARSON Lt Mtoe ee fend 
fee iny ae enna the book and 1,000 testimonisis | toxcther wth £10 Frea Competition for | MiciK leursta stre tills ne Wt hein err) aE Se eae 
bh, , lor os the Ci ftie Ist Lengre. Sead for Free copy. tof sivpenny Lovelsyover 10 tities : : 

cr. pe 2atamps postage. Menti n he Clibs of tie r Fr y bec Ayes es Af ate hea , S BARGAIN C® (Dept. ies, 


Supcriutendent. C148. 


+4. J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Gieat Russell ¢t. ule en as hte A 
ewland. 


©. “Retabiished 25 5eare, Se 


27 Desmond Avenue, Leeds. 


"ALREADY many thousands of workers in this 
country have been roused by our series of striking 


response 
sider the 
a petition to Parliament 
for the abolition of the evil. 
M.P.'s are interesting themselves in the matter; 
and it is not too much to hope that the astonishing 
revelations made in the scrics will be the means 
of a Bill being brought before the House of Commons. 

Fining is a blot on English industry. and if it is 
not removed there will be serious trouble. There 
have been strikes endugh and too many, and the 
fining evil ought to be disposed of without having 
recourse to another industrial war. With this 
object in view it is proposed to ask every reader of 
P.W. to sign a monster petition against the wicked 
injustice of the system. 

It is impossible to read these articles without a 
fecling of astonishment and shame—astonishment 
that the practice should be permitted, and shame 
for those who take advantage, in such a despicable 
way, of the lowest paid workers. It is a ruinous 
system, as. succeeding articles will plainly show. 
Fining spells suicide, broken hearts, ruined homes, 
and the fact that employers who have done away 
with the practice have lost nothing by it, proves that 
it is quite unnecessary. 

We hope to give you further particulars of our 
proposed action in next week's number. 

WHICH HAS THE STRONGER MIND? 

I wosper how many letters wi!l be added to my 
post-bag after readers have read the following 
question and answer? I expect criticism—an 
plenty of it! The trouble is raised by P. H. R., 
who merely says: ‘“‘ Which has the stronger mind, 
a man or a woman ? "’--— 

That is all! P. H. R., do you realise what you are 
letting me in for when you ask that question ? 

Do you realise that a great number of married 
couples read this page as regularly as every 
Thursday comes round ? Whichever way I decide, 
then the other side will say: “I told you so!” 
Still, I always say that I will answer questions as far 
as I can, so here goes. Speaking as a mere man, 
I should say that a man’s mind is stronger than a 
woman’s in inventing, in careful judgment, and in 
the carrying-out of big schemes. The probable 
rcason for this is that man has always been the 
bread-winner. He has had to do the thinking and 
the planning, whereas, until quite lately at least, 
woman has been dependent upon him. 

To put it bluntly, I plump for man, 

NOW, LADIES! 

WHAT IS “ PAIRING’? ? 

ParuraMENT will shortly be meeting again, and 
settling the affairs of the nation. This has brought 
a question from R. G. ‘ What is pairing 2?” he 
asks. ‘Time and time again when lists are 
published of members who voted for or against a 
Bill, there appears at the end ‘the following 
paired.’ ’—-— 

“ Pairing,” R. G., means that two members of 
Parliament of opposite Parties have agreed not to 
vote on tlie Bill. If a Conservative member, say, 
is not in the House, it means the loss of a vote to 
his Party. A Liberal member may wish to be 
away the same night, and the two agree that they 
will neither of them come back and vote even if 
circumstances permit. This arrangement is called 
pairing. Sometimes a Liberal and a Conservative 
will agree to pair for a certain time, as a fortnight 
ora month. During that time neither takes part 
in the Parliamentary divisions. so the loss of one 
vote is balanced by the loss of the other. 

THE WAY TO PROPOSE. 

Horerrtt is on the brink of proposing, and appeals 
to me to tell him how to do it. “I don’t want the 
actual wording of my proposal,” he writes; “* but 
I want you to tell me whether it is better to write 
and ask the lady or to propose to her personally, 
I have known her a year. Do you think that a 
long enough time to know a girl before asking her 
to be my wife?” 

Well, Horertr, generally speaking, it is better 


Note.—.4 prize for cach reatler whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose swggestion for « title is! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


to pro rsonally to a lady nowadays than 
to Je Weiting, however well done, is cold beside 
| actual speaking. It all, depends upon yourself, 
of course. If you are very nervous, for instance, 
then probably it would be better to send her a 
letter. If you are just the average young man, 
then say straight out: ‘“ Will you marry me 1” 
Don’t beat about the bush, but be as direct as you 
possibly can. Don’t forget the situation will be just 
as trying for her as it will be for you, and it is best 
to get the “Yes!” or “ No!” as quickly as 
possible. That is a point against writing a letter. 
You will sure to have to wait a day or two, and 
suspense under these circumstances is not pleasant, 
to say the least of it! In any case, whichever way 
you propose, let me wish you all good luck ! 


WHAT IS ‘.PASTE" JEWELLERY ? 

ALARGE number of people wear “‘ paste ”’ jewellery 
without knowing it, so cleverly are precious stones 
imitated nowadays. Rusy asks me: “ What is 
the ‘paste’ that imitation stones are made of ? 
I have asked all my friends, and though they have 
all heard of paste jewels, not one of them can tell 
me what this paste is, so I have had to turn to 
Pearson's Weekly to solve the problem for me.”"—— 

I am always willing to help, Ruby, and in this 
case I think you will find your question answered 
all right. The paste is made of the purest and 
best glass that can be obtained. It consists of a 
mixture of powdered quartz, red Icad, potash, 
borax, and white arsenic. Often the back of a 
paste diamond is coated with quicksilver, which 
makes it resemble the real thing to a remarkable 
degree. First-class paste jewellery is a valuable 
thing, so you mustn't run away with the idea 
that because it is an imitation it is, therefore, 
valueless. 

DRUNK WITHOUT DRINKING. 

“T wave been told that it is possible to get drunk 
without touching any drink at all,” writes R. M. 
“Ts there any truth in this? It seems to me absurd 
on the face of it.”.—— 

Not so absurd as you think, R. M. Many of the 
visitors in the great wine cellars of Spain suffer from 
drunkenness, though they have never touched a 
drop of the wine. The reason for this is that the 
air is saturated with alcohol. It has been found, 
too, that in many of the badly-ventilated bars of 
public-houses that the barmen suffer from in- 
toxication for the same reason. This fact is so 
well recognised on the Continent, that the French 
and German authorities in .particular force all 
places where spirits are sold to be thoroughly well 
ventilated at least twice a day. 


HE WON'T RAISE HIS HAT. 

Buttpos is indignant because he has seen some 
people take off their hats when coming into a bank. 
“Why is this?’’ he demands. :‘‘ They wouldn't 
dream of doing it when they pay a visit to their 
druggist or grocer. Can it be the sight of so many 
clerks working bareheaded, or is it a fearsome awe 
at the thought of the wealth stored up in the bank’s 
strong-room ? Personally, I think it is snobbery— 
nothing else. Why should we be so deferential ? 
If our object is to draw cash—well, it is ours, and 
presumably honestly come by, and if to deposit cash, 
there is, at least, as great an obligation on the part 
of the bank. It makes me smile to observe this 
toadving manner. I submit that an independent 
and freeborn Briton should show his independence 
at a bank as he does in other places.” 

As far as I can see, BULLDoa, you are making a 
great deal of fuss about nothing. To start with, 
only a very few people take off their hats when they 
come into a bank, and, if they want to, why on 
earth shouldn't they ? Presumably, you would 
take off your hat if you went into a lawyer's office 
or a doctor's consulting-room (at least, you certainly 
would if it were mine), and because a man chooses 
to extend the same courtesy to the banker, I fail 
to sce why it should excite your indignation. If 
your idea of ‘‘a free and independent Briton ”’ 
is a gentleman who refuses to take his hat off under 
any circumstances,I am afraid I fail to agree with 
you. Apart from its extreme boorishness, the 
habit must be so remarkably uncomfortable— 
especially at bed-time. 

“HERE COMES THE BOGEY MAN!" 

Wnart would you say if a ghost suddenly appeared 
before you ? : 

This was the question I asked my readers in a 
Footlines contest the other week. 

One bold reader thinks the following would meet 
the case: 

“T hate ‘entries’ without ‘meat!’ ” 

Another, perhaps more timorous, would address 


but you are not wanted.” 


too close.” 
Smart, isn’t it ? 
WHY DID THE PENNY STAMP? 


query. 
arty. 
Why did the Penny Stamp ? 

of the King.”’ 
“ Because it lost its ‘ ring.’s” 


‘head.’ ” 
SOFT ANSWERS POR POETS. 


firmly to decline. 


would have a soothing effect : 
“* Shakespeare has gone. 
Tryon! Tryon!” 


” 


too far apart 
effect that 
“burning desire’ to submit it to the - 


put him to flight with the following : 
“ Your poem, sir, on Winter, 


But very much we fear, sir. 
There's too much snow for 


found on cover page opposite. 
HOW TO HELP THE P.A.P. 


is a mistake which I want to correct. 


happy day next summer. 
want every one of my readers to n. 


Ninepence! That is all! 
four or five months to collect it in. 


in the country. 


cust! But they will remember, Wull 


this week ? 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C 

9. You may take part inany number ot 
competitions, but your reply to each must be 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of" 
for which it is intended in the top left-han | 
will find this name in the announcemen® of ¢ 
in the footline. Provided these c 
all the postcards may be sent in o 
“ Postcard”? in the top left-hand 2 
must bear tha full name and address i 

4, All attempts must arrive uot lie. ¢ 
October 26th. 

6. Each competition will be judged 


cards, addressed to the Editor, J’: 


the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money pr'’e, ‘ 
be divided, and, where the awards are * t 
be awarded at the discretion of the Ku 


Printey by Honace Cox, Bream's Bu: 
Publiehed by C. ARTHUR Pearson, L 


Attains to heights subline ; 


Many of my readers think that thev 
help the Fresh Air Fund during the sun 


1. All answers or attempts mus: be vw. * 


prizes, as announced in the footlines, wil ~- 


“Because ,it got ‘tossed’ and fell 


The awards in the Footlines conte~!- 


Higa 
kiddies can be helped just as much 
during the winter months as during t'- 
ones. It is during this coming winter 1’ 
you to help me to lay the foundation t1: 


\ 


By the way, if you’re writing to me. 1 
manuscript or sending in a competit:n 
don’t forget to slip in a few stamps fort: 
List of Fresh Air Fund Subscer: 


2 


' 


the ghost more bluntly: “You may Le - 


“ Because it was elevenpence short of a s!.:' 


One reader thinks that the following 


A second competitor suggests a reply +) 
like the following: ‘I have only one fau! 
and that is that the ends of your contribu: 


The reply proposed by a third reader i- 
“Your work arouses wit!” 


On the other hand, a fourth compertit: 
me to fight the poet with his own weaper. . 0.0: 


responsible for at least one kiddie t'.- 
And T am « 
Wil 
aside a halfpenny a week for the nm! 
weeks, and get nine of your pals tu i 
You can't possibly miss a halfpenny «+ 
look at the result! Ten children will | 

You will have given ! 
day, and you will never have miss! . 


Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, douse 


WEEX ENDING 
Oct. 26, 1911, 


_ “We only deal with persons of ‘ substane: 
is the remark which a third competitor 1); 
would pulverise the ghost ; while a fourth woul: 
out shiveringly: ‘“‘ Look here, you're a ‘:!,, 


As the result of one of our Footlines cv:,1: 
have got a number of ingenious replies t., 
Here are a few solutions which you: 
try to get your friends to guess at a Hall. 


“ Because it couldn’t stand the Bank Dy f 
“ Because it gave the public a ‘ poor iin 


ANOTHER contest the winning attempt. i. 
I {must quote, was the one in which | 
suggested replies which might appease t' 
of a poet, whose verses I had respectt. 


suck be 


i Al 


1ons 


F Air Fund Subscriptions. 


+s to hand since last list was published ; 


Kiddies, 10s.; Mrs. Holman, 2s. 6d.; W. R., 
noriam, 1s. 6d.; F. B. W., 2s. 3d.; For Two, 
' VV. M., 38.5 J. Crichton, 6d.; F. Cullum, 
f. Leake, 1s. 11d.; A Yorkshireman, 10s. €d. ; 
sd.; C., 68.; Anon., 2s. 3d.; For Leslie's 
id.; Sam, 18.; W. G. B., 1s.; A. C. Child, 
Sheppard, 28. 6d.; M. T., 9d.; ‘* Lucky 
R. Z., 1s. 6d.; L. B. S., 23. 6d.; E. M. 

j Sd.; Corstorphine, 53.; Marjoric, Lilian, 
red, 68. e . 8., 58.; Repentant, 3s.; 

a.; Irish Molly, 9d.; Andi Sacre, 1s. 6d.; 


4 M. A. N., £8 28.; Anon., 9d.; Baby Car- 
i Gd.; Margaret and Dorothy Goulter, 1s. 6d.; 
F L. 0 ; H. D :J. G.. 3d); A. G.. 


urgh, 2s. 6d.; Rhyl, 1s. 6d.; S. E. T., York, 
| H.. 1s, 6d.; Betty, 2s. 4d.; Anonymous, 
Oxley, 18.; W. Houghton, H.MS. Berwick, 
Fraser, 5s.; K.Osmond, 1s. 3d.; Sympathiser, 


li . 10s.; South Brent, 1s. 6d.; Anon, 1s.; 
i 3s.; R.. Falshaw, 6s.; Mr. Head, Torpedo 
; G. E. Pepper, 10s.; 


Anon., Stamps, 2s. 11d. 

; B. E. Bailey, 1s. 6d.; A Late Subscrip- 
L., 4s. 6d.; C. H. Hawkins, 5s.; H. M. C., 
+. 1s. 6d.; H. Penman, 8s. 2d.; M. C., 
Wisher, Cherat, 58.; Archie, Is. 6d.; F. J., 
; Rowley, 58.; An Irish Colleen, 9d.; Capt. 
twald, £1 1s.; Railway Clerk, 1s. 6d.; Boy 


C. Bishop, 23.; Church collections on 


iS. 


King Edward VII., £8 23. 6d.: E. 
t 2, 1d.; J. Flynn, Abbotsford, £1; Betty 
k ca, £1.78, 6d.; Miss Bella Porter, £1; F 
4 Miss D. Lawson, 14s. 3d.; Amounts gent in 


|, £2 17s. 7d.; Amounts rent in with post- 
i ‘4 9d,; Player’s progressive whist balance, 
( :. de Courcy Stretton, 15s, 2d.; Ship’s Com- 
, S. Psyche, £6 6s. 1d.; In a bottle at Middle- 

n bar, £2 3s, 6d.; Concert at Connaught 
i -bury, 8. Africa, £3; Miss Myrtle Brown. 


t tulance of Prea. Mess Outing, St. Mary's 
BE. ‘a. €d.; Sergeants of 8th Essex (Cyclist) 
R ii. W., 9s.;° Royal. Marines at Linkunstas, 
t n's Services in St. Mary’s (The Virgin) 
r Gulmarg, £5; C/S Magnet, per T. Flett, 
st -oom Officers of H.M.S. Newcastle, £3 17s.; 
Spar 3 and 9), 11s.; Postcards, £1 11s. 4d. 


STRONG, 
REALISTIC, 
DRAMATIC 
STORIES. 


£500 in Prizes. 
November NOVEL Magazine. 
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iutiful Indian Ink and Crayon Portraits, 20 in. by 16 in. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
important, they are quite perinanent. 


1911. The photograph co, ied will be 
graph 
hack, 


NLARGE” (P.W. Dept.), 


Here isa special offer we nre making to readers of Pearson's Weekly. 
2/11, plus 4d. for postage, we will supply you with an enlargement, 20ia. by Iin. 


These portraits are of the finest artistic merit, and, what is perhaps as 


If you wish to prescrve the photo of somcone 
who is dear, or who has passed away, have 
one of these cniargements before it is too fate. 


We cannot guarantee to aceept orders at above price after Nov. 3vth, 


All pictures copied bust style—head and shoulders only. Send photo 
you wish copied, with your name and address clearly written on the 


with P.O. for 2/11, plus td. for postage, to 


I7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Results of Footline Contests. 


“STAMP " CONTEST. 

For the best replics to the question, ' Why did the 
Penny stamp?” ten briar pipes have been scout to: 

_B. Anstis, Providence St., Horscley Heath, Tipton; 
A. Bransby, 11 Pyrmont Grove, West Norwood; 1 
Davis, Poste Restante, Merthyr: ©. H. Gough, 11: 
Stanhope St., St. Helens; A. Grove, 90, North St., 
Halstead; G. W. Holioway, 109, Portland Rd., Not- 
pee H. Levison, 31 Longwood Ave, S.C.R., 
pe ie ae Fowles, eure, Portales J. H. Savage, 
ire Station, Ardoyne, Belfast; R. Webb, wee, 
Airbles Rd., Motherwell. ae ee 


“STRANGE” CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to campose a short criticism 
upon tho first instalment of the new P.W. serial, A 
Strange Sin.” The prize of 5s. has been awarded to 
V. BE. Dillon, 41 Sheepcote Rd., Harrow, whose 
criticism was thus worded : 

“In reading this thrilling tale, my pipe went out 


unnoticed.” 
“THOUSAND” CONTEST. 

The problem set in this contest was to imagine the 
best way of spending £1,000 in a single day. The sug- 
gestion sent in by P. Dean, 20 Winterhey Ave., Yea- 
combe, Cheshire, to whom the prize of 5s. was 
awarded, was as follows : 

* First, I would, in a business way, sketch out my 
plan, then set out to execute it. 1 should go and buy 
a house in the country that I know of, with two acres 
of ground, for £700, suitable for hen farming. To 
furnish the house I should spend £200. [| would buy 
200 fowls (at 28. cuch) for £30. Ready-made hen-pens, 
with accessorics, would cost me £65. ‘fhree pounds for 
foodstulf, and the balance (£2) 1 would consume in 
travelling and refreshments.” . 


‘““Q@HOST"” CONTEST. 

Competitors were asked to suggest the most likely 
phrase or exclamation for uge on seeing a ghost. Five 
watches have been awarded to the following winners : 

Miss W. Macqueen, 29 Tooley St.; Miss A. Smith, 
Seabridge, Bowring Rd., Ramsey, 1.0.M.; F. Smith. 
18 Pearl St., Carlinghow, Batley; (. M. Townshend, 
112 Prince of Wales Rd., Kentish Town; J. Watson, 
Queen's Walk, West End, Stamford. 


“METRE” CONTEST. 


In this contest readers were asked to suggest nice 
replies which an editor might make to a poet who had 
saked his opinion upon his verse. The following arc 
the winners of the five cigarette lighters offered for the 
best suggestions : : 

H, Alderson, Granville, Farnboro’; H. J. A. Eggleton, 
22 The Avenue, Durham; H. S. Elliott, 39 Beach 
Avenue, Whitley Bay; W. Reid, Craigmore, Bexhill-on- 
Sea; W. Wood, Ckurch St., Bradwell, Sheffield. 


“BILL” CONTEST. 
A prize of 5s. was offered for the three best words 
with the longest list of meanings. This has been won 
by R. Perry, Church St., Minchinhampton, Glos. 


“WATCH” CONTEST. 

In this contest ladies were asked, ‘‘ Why is my watch 
like my newly-married aunt?’’ The winner of the 
5s. prize was Mics B. F. Kingdon, Heather Bank. 
Tonbridge. The following was her answer to the above 
conundrum : : 

* Because ‘Uncle’ will value neither 
‘hands’ without good ‘ works.’ ”’ 
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A FEW WEEKS ONLY. 


For 


returned to you uninjured. 


Cc. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 
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FOUNDED 1871 


THE OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 


CBr powered by Special Act of Parlouneni.d 


Asse's exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and L ift 


Licence Insurance. 


Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. 
T M.E. ARMSTRONG, ¥..: 


0 aud reeetary 


OO This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each aceident—not the first claim only. 


Oe ratwy | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


Thi: Insurance holds good fur any number of claims of 
£2,000 ea -h—not for one only. £2,000 «pecially guaranteed 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following «auditions, 
wust Le sent within sven days to the above address, 


will be yard by the above Corporation tothe 
a> la 
£2,000 


legal representative of any person hillel ly 
anwecident in Groat Byitoinor Irelad te the 


passenzer traiu in which the 1 was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office uitsim 
railway sorting vans), and who, ut the time ot such secident, 


bad in bis, cr her, possess.on, the Insvrance Cony 
page, or the paper in whieh it is, with Lis, or lier. 
ture, Written mink or pencil, on the space provid 
‘This paper may be Icft at bis, or her, piace of ubo 
the coupon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said gum shell be pant t 
legal representative of such person injured, should ote 
from su h accident within three calantar iontihs 
aid that notice of the uaecident be given with ot 
of its occurrence. 

In the erent ofa person, net being a railway 
a > a servantoo duty, nora suieade, ner fed ia 
ge q (O10) Hlegalact, having Checurrent un sun's 

Weehlyvon tin, or her, at the tir 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom 
an accident toany tiginin which he, or she, way be ; 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the eonyon 
be sigued or not, provided notice iv every ease be given to Tie 
Ockan AccipENT axD GUARASTER Corronatios, Limiten, 
86 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. : 

One Hundred Pounds will b> paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by weitent while 
nctually ridirga cycle, prov.ded that seeensed at the cine of 
such accident had in ha, or her, possession, the Ineurcice 
Coupon cn this puge,er the paperin which it is, with bie, or 
her, usual signature. written inoank or pened. ou the spuce 
provicedat the foot.and that deathocaurre :withootweon four 
hours therenftes, wud that notice was gaven on scebaecident te 
the sant Corporatronat above add ees wothen tha i cbits 
ocewrence. This poper moy be lett oat bis, or ber, place of 
alode, to long as the coupon is sicucd . 

One Hundred Pounas w;!) be yard to the legal rerresentas 
tive of anyore dyin as the directa sele result of amjures 
inflicted upon ham cer her) withia the United Kinsdom by a 
falling acroplins, reoviney that decth cccurs withiu tweuty- 
four hours from the ree ipt cf the mjunes, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident bave signet this Coupon-Ingurance: 
‘Ticket in the space prowided at the foot, that ke (ov she) shall 
notat the tm: be on the acro;lsne nor cazaged in sveronautics, 
endthst notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
withiu three days of its oceurrence. 

‘The above conditions are of the essence of the con‘ ract, 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issce only, 
culeutitles the holderto the benelit of, andis sabjectto the 
cowlitions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Gnaran‘ee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 180%. Nisks Nos. 2and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admittet to be the pay: 
nent ofa Prem.uin under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Acc cun be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
« orporation. No perzon cin recover on more than one t ‘oupon- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this pxper in respect or the same riss. 

Subscribers who have dul aid h‘ 
scription tor PEARSON'S WEEKLY Sy eLvomon tt eceats 
nowsagent, or to the Publisher, noed not, during the period 
@overed by their sabscription, sigu the couron, or carry 
the paper ontheirperson. It is oly neo ssary to forward 
the newsacent's receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C., and a certiticate will be 
sent in oxchange. 


ohoon this 
val sinmae- 
tthe foot. 
slong as 


Signature......... 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, Ovober 18th, 1911 
until midaigh:, Taursdas, October 26.11. 19!!. 
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TAKE 


BEECHAMS PILL 


WHEN YOU ARE 


OR YOU WILL PAY THE PENALTY. 


